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A. POSSIBLE SOURCE OF THE RED 
BADGE OF COURAGE 


LYNDON UPSON PRATT 
State College of Washington 


EFORE ENTERING upon a discussion of new material con- 
cerning The Red Badge of Courage, it is necessary to review 
the old. Information relating to sources and origins of the novel has 
always been meager. It is commonly said that the book was under- 
taken because of a dare which Crane accepted to surpass Zola’s 
depiction of war, Le Débdcle, which he read one afternoon during 
the winter of 1892-1893.’ Shortly thereafter, he is known to have 
spent some time searching through old magazines and poring over 
the stiffly pictured heroics of the Century’s “Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War.”? Mr. Beer has also shown that, during Crane’s boy- 
hood, realistic war reminiscences had impressed him, such as the 
fatuousness of burying the regimental dead with canteens of whiskey 
still upon them.* Other Crane authorities, notably Mr. Follett, have 
mentioned the existence of a relative whose war stories Crane lis- 
tened to during the years at Port Jervis.* Finally there is the state- 
ment that Stephen’s older brother William was considered an ex- 
pert in the strategy of Chancellorsville and Gettysburg.® But frag- 
ments as scarce as these are suggestive rather than illuminating. 
Mr. Beer was apparently led to believe that, while at Claverack, 
Crane sensed much the same irony in the presence of military pomp 
that he later wrote into “War Is Kind.”® Evidence that this view is 
inadequate has already been offered.’ The record of Crane’s activity 
in the school battalion as shown by his repeated promotions can 
hardly be construed as evincing either lack of interest or deficiency of 
skill. When one considers that military drill was compulsory for the 
boys at Claverack, and that the masculine part of the school’s enroll- 
* Thomas Beer, Stephen Crane: A Study in American Letters (New York, 1924), p. 97. 


? Ibid., p. 98. *Ibid., p. 46. 

“Wilson Follett, “The Second Twenty-Eight Years,” Bookman, LXVIII, 532-537 (Jan., 
1929). 5 Beer, op. cit., p. 47. 

°The Collected Poems of Stephen Crane, ed. Wilson Follett (New York, 1930), pp. 
77-78. 


7 Lyndon U. Pratt, “The Formal Education of Stephen Crane,” American Literature, X, 
460-471 (Jan., 1939). 
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ment stood in 1890 at about one hundred,* Crane’s acting as the Colo- 
nel’s adjutant seems no less remarkable than his being singled out in 
June for one of the next year’s captaincies.® Finally it should not be 
forgotten that the company of which he was then lieutenant won 
the Washington’s Birthday “prize-drill,” earning by the precision of 
its manoeuvres the praise of the judges and the smiles of the young 
ladies.*° It seems probable, in fact, that Crane’s success in the school 
battalion would, in itself, have tended toward keeping pleasantly 
alive his boyish interest in war. There is little reason to doubt that 
Crane’s memories of Claverack were in his mind as he drew the 
picture of Henry Fleming’s farewell to his schoolmates at the “sem- 
inary." 

But there is another possible connection between Claverack and 
The Red Badge of Courage of considerably greater potential impor- 
tance. One of the judges of the “prize-drill” which Crane’s company 
won was General John Bullock Van Petten, professor of history and 
elocution at Claverack.’? It seems altogether possible that The Red 
Badge of Courage owes more to General Van Petten than to any 
other single source of influence. 

While at Claverack Crane had ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with the General. The relatively small size of the institu- 
tion meant, in fact, that everyone knew everyone else, and the cus- 
tom of commemorating the various holidays throughout the year 
brought students and faculty together in assemblies as well. The 
more elaborate of such exercises took the form of banquets, after 
which toasts and speeches were given.’* At the conclusion of the 
dinner on Thanksgiving, 1889, one of the toasts, delivered by Cap- 
tain Puzey of Company D of the battalion, was reprinted in the 
Vidette as follows: 


I would today present to you a member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public; an organization whose name implies patriotism, bravery, and in- 
domitable energy. .. . The member whom I would toast is one of its most 
honored and respected. One who has bravely endured the hardships of 


® Claverack Catalog (1890), p. 25. Of course, some of the boys would have been too 
young to serve as officers. 

® Pratt, op. cit., p. 465. »° Thid. 

** “The Red Badge of Courage,” The Work of Stephen Crane (hereinafter referred to as 
Work) (New York, 1925-1926), I, 28. 

*8 Claverack Catalog (1890), p. 2. See also Pratt, op. cit., p. 464. 

78 Vidette (the Claverack school magazine), I, 4 (Dec., 1890). 
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war as well as enjoyed the pleasures of peace. One who, in the service of 
his country, has stood before the cannon’s mouth, and in the service of 
his God appeared in the pulpit to instruct and enlighten his fellow-men, 
and now in his old age is imparting to the young, knowledge of incalcu- 
lable worth,—a brave soldier, a true Christian, and an enlightened scholar. 
The Rev. General Van Petten, Ph. D., LL. D.14 


The Vidette’s next sentence reads: “This toast was received in a 
manner showing the estimation in which the worthy General is 
held, alike by pupils and teachers.” 

On the same occasion the General himself was called upon to 
speak. The Vidette further reports that “Prof. McAfee next intro- 
duced General Van Petten, from whom we are always glad to hear.” 
From this and other references equally cordial in tenor, the inference 
is clear that the General was a genuinely popular as well as a prom- 
inent figure in school life. At the Washington’s Birthday devotions, 
he “very appropriately had charge of the Service” and chose the 
hymns.’° Later in the year, when spring came, the condition of his 
garden received attention by the Vidette.’® And before the summer 
vacation, his plans were announced as follows: “Gen. and Mrs. Van 
Petten will attend the National Grand Army Encampment at Bos- 
ton. The General’s class will also meet at Wesleyan [Conn.] for the 
4oth Anniversary, with which he will meet.”** 

In the natural course of Crane’s schoolwork, contact with the 
General was inevitable. Declamation was required of each student 
during his stay at the institution,** and the Vidette for the month 
following the occasion reported that the exercises preceding the 
Christmas, 1889, recess included orations by the members of the 
fourth form, “under the tutorship of Gen’l Van Petten.” As has 
been indicated, the General also taught classes in Roman, English, 
and American history, although the first two were optional. In addi- 
tion, the General’s wife, listed in the catalog as Mrs. M. B. Van Pet- 
ten, A.M., taught French, and Crane, by his own admission, studied 
French while at Claverack.’® 


4 Ibid., p. 8. Mr. Beer (op. cit., p. 162) notes Crane’s fondness for elderly people. 

15 Tbid., 1, 2 (March, 1890). 

18 Tbid., 1, 10 (April, 1890). _ *T Ibid., I, 13 (June, 1890). 

18 Claverack Catalog (1890), p. 16. The curriculum is reprinted by Pratt, op. cit., pp. 
462-463. 

*° Claverack Catalog (1890), p. 2. See also Beer, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Since General Van Petten’s career forms a considerable basis of 
what follows, a biographical summary*® is here inserted for con- 
venience: 


Van Petten, John B., educator; 4. in Sterling, N. Y., June 19, 1827; 
s. Peter and Lydia (Bullock) V.; grad. Wesleyan Univ., Conn., 1850; 
completed conf. course in divinity, 1856 (Ph.D., Syracuse Univ., 1888) ; 
m. Aug. 10, 1850, Mary B. Mason. Prin. Fairfield (N. Y.) Sem., 1855-61 
and 1866-9. Was clergyman, M. E. Ch., chaplain 34th N. Y. inf., June 15, 
1861, to Sept. 22, 1862; It.-col. 160th N. Y. inf., Sept. 25, 1862, to Jan. 20, 
1865; in permanent command of regiment over 2 yrs.; comd. 2d brigade 
of 1st div., rg9th corps, at Pt. Hudson, June 14, 1863; severely wounded at 
battle of Opequan, Sept. 19, 1864; complimented in gen. orders by Gen. 
Sheridan for conspicuous gallantry; col. 193d N. Y. inf. and bvt. brig.-gen. 
U.S. V., comdg. dist. of Cumberland in W. Va., June, 1865, to Jan., 1866; 
State senator, 1868-9. Prin. Sedalia, Mo., Sem., 1877-82; prof. Latin and 
history, Claverack Coll., N. Y., 1885-1900. 


Doubtless the reader will have noted one singularity in Van Pet- 
ten’s war record: his commission as lieutenant-colonel of the 160th 
infantry followed with peculiar suddenness his discharge as chaplain 
of the 34th regiment. Attention is thus naturally directed to the 
circumstances surrounding such an immediate change in his status, 
and the search for a possible explanation leads to the history of his 
regiment during the latter part of September, 1862. 

The 34th New York Volunteers, or Herkimer regiment,”* had 
served in the Peninsular campaign during 1862, participating in the 
battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Allen’s Farm, White Oak 
Swamp, Malvern Hill, and the Second Bull Run.” At the begin- 
ning of September, Pope’s unsuccessful army of Virginia being amal- 
gamated with the army of the Potomac, and the whole command 
reverting to McClellan, the 34th New York constituted one of the 
many regimental units of the Second Corps under General Sumner. 
Within the Second Corps, Sedgwick commanded the Second Di- 
vision, in the first brigade of which, that of General Gorman, was 
the 34th New York regiment under Colonel Suiter.”* 


2° Who's Who in America, 1903-1909. 

*1 Frederick H. Dyer, Compendium of the War of the Rebellion (Des Moines, 1908), p. 
1416. 

*? Louis N. Chapin, 4 Brief History of the Thirty-fourth Regiment N. Y. S. V. (New 
York, 1903), passim. 

*° Frederick Phisterer (comp.), New York in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865 
(3d ed., Albany, 1912), III, 2125-2137, passim. 
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After Lee’s invasion of Maryland had been partly checked at 
South Mountain, the two armies faced each other on September 16 
along a line extending north from the village of Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land. That evening McClellan advanced his right wing to the at- 
tack, Hooker and Mansfield crossing Antietam Creek and occupying 
a position to the north of the Confederate left wing. The next morn- 
ing they advanced southward to the attack, and fought a severe but 
indecisive engagement until they were in need of reinforcements. 
General Sumner’s Second Corps marched to their relief late in the 
forenoon of the seventeenth, the General himself accompanying 
Sedgwick’s 2nd Division which led the attack. “Shortly after nine, 
Sedgwick’s three brigades in three columns emerged from the belt 
of woods east of the Hagerstown turnpike, deployed, and in three 
lines, facing west, crossed the cornfield and the turnpike, passing 
Greene’s troops who heartily cheered them, and, leaving the Dunker 
Church on their left, entered the woods which lay west of the turn- 
pike.”** The line of Gorman’s leading brigade, however, somehow 
became over-extended, and the regiment on the extreme left, while 
under severe enemy fire, lost touch with the other regiments of its 
brigade.”> This unfortunate regiment was the 34th New York 
Volunteers.”® The Confederates, sensing their advantage, advanced 
at this time, and were thus in a position to deliver a fire upon the 
flank of the 34th as well as in front.?* 

At this difficult juncture of events, an attempt was made by the 
34th New York to extend its own front perhaps in order to reestab- 
lish contact with Union forces next to it.”8 


. . The manoeuvre was attempted under a fire of the greatest intensity, 
and the regiment broke. At the same moment the enemy perceiv- 
ing their advantage, came round on that flank. Crawford was obliged to 
give way on the right, and his troops pouring in confusion through the 


24 John C. Ropes, The Story of the Civil War (New York, 1898), Pt. II, p. 363. 

25 Colonel Suiter, in his official report, says: “From some cause to me unknown, I had 
become detached from my brigade, the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers being on my right .. .” (The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of 
the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Washington, 1901, XIX, Pt. 1, 
p. 316. Hereinafter called War Records.) 

2° War Records, XIX, Pt. 1, p. 312. 

27 William A. Crafts, The Southern Rebellion (Boston, 1870), Il, 243. 

2° The (New York) Tribune, Sept. 20, 1862, p. 5. The account was written by George 
N. Smalley, the Tribune’s special correspondent, from the “battlefield, near Sharpsburg,” 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 17, 1862. This Tribune account is also printed in Rebellion 
Records, ed. Frank Moore (New York, 1863), V, 469. 
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ranks of Sedgwick’s advance brigade, threw it into disorder and back on 
the second and third lines. The enemy advanced their fire increasing. 

General Sedgwick was three times wounded, in the shoulder, leg, and 
wrist, but he persisted in remaining in the field as long as there was a 
chance of saving it... . Lieutenant Howe, of General Sedgwick’s staff, 
endeavored to rally the Thirty-Fourth New York. They were badly cut 
up and would not stand. Half their officers were killed or wounded, their 
colors shot to pieces, the color-sergeant killed, every one of the color-guard 
wounded.?”® 


Other less hysterical sources, while varying in detail, corroborate 
the essential features. The brigade-commander, General Gorman, 
reported: 


The Thirty-fourth New York, being upon the extreme left in the front 
line of battle, after having withstood a most terrific fire, and having lost 
nearly one-half of the entire regiment in killed and wounded, was ordered 
by Major General Sedgwick, as will be seen by Colonel Suiter’s official 
report, to retire and take up a new position behind a battery to the right 
and rear. Immediately ordered them to reform on the left of the brigade, 
which they did.?° 


Colonel Suiter’s report, naturally, pays less attention to the details 
of his regiment’s rout than to the bravery of certain individuals 
under the galling circumstances of the battle. 


Of my color-sergeant [Colonel Suiter writes] I cannot speak in too 
high terms. He had carried the banner through all of the battles in which 
we have been engaged while on the Peninsular without receiving a 
wound. Here it was his fate to be struck five times, and when he was 
compelled to drop his colors he called upon his comrades to seize them 
and not to let them fall into the hands of the enemy. This was done by 
Corporal G. S. Haskins, who nobly bore them from the field.3? 


The casualties suffered by the unfortunate 34th, while actually 
less than the Tribune account would lead one to expect, were how- 
ever considerable. The regiment lost in all 4 officers and 150 men, 
or about forty per cent of its total strength, although of this aggre- 
gate only ten were ultimately reported missing.** In other words, 
despite the heavy casualties suffered, and the probability that during 
the flight many of the men became separated from the regiment, 

2° Ibid. There seems to be disagreement among the sources as to the origin of the order. 


8° War Records, XIX, Pt. 1, p. 312. 
*2 Tbid., XIX, Pt. 1, p. 316. ** Ibid., XIX, Pt. 1, p. 192. 
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these men sought out their command and returned to it, until all 
but ten were accounted for. Of these ten it is likely that several were 
among the unknown dead on the battlefield.** 


Such was the course of events that so closely preceded Van Pet- 
ten’s transfer and promotion, although it is not the purpose of this 
study to infer any causal relationship between these happenings. 
The significance for the present purpose surely lies in the fact that 
Van Petten’s regiment was forced into flight at the Battle of An- 
tietam, and that he in all probability was an eyewitness to the scenes 
described. If this was indeed the case, it is unlikely that even his 
subsequent responsibilities and honors would have wholly obliterated 
from his mind the memory of his regiment’s rout.** 


It is reasonable to expect that General Van Petten’s public utter- 
ances would have contained no mention of the 34th at Antietam. 
Certainly his Thanksgiving speech at Claverack in 1889 is filled with 
conventional patriotic fervor.*° But not all of his contacts with the 
students were formal, and the tone of the Vidette’s paragraphs con- 
cerning him surely indicates that he possessed a compelling, human 
side. He even used to lend his choice sword to a favored student to 
wear on dress parades.*® 


°° The 34th Regiment enjoyed an excellent record throughout the war. Except for the 
disaster at Antietam, no regiment of Sumner’s corps lost a gun or a flag up until May 1o, 
1864, and was, in fact, “the only corps in the army which could make that proud claim” 
(Francis W. Palfrey, The Antietam and Fredericksburg, New York, 1897, pp. 81-82). 

**It should be here admitted that no specific mention of Van Petten’s presence at An- 
tiectam has been found. There are even discrepancies in the sources concerning the date of 
his discharge. However, besides the entry in Who’s Who in America already cited, the 
records of the 34th regiment filed with the Adjutant General of the State of New York 
specify September 20. (This information was furnished by Mr. William A. Saxton, Chief, 
Bureau of War Records, State of New York, in a letter dated Feb. 19, 1937, to the present 
writer.) September 20 is also given by Frederick Phisterer, op. cit., III, 2136. Finally in 
Van Petten’s Declaration for Original Invalid Pension, dated Nov. 17, 1888, now on file in 
the office of the Adjutant General of the War Department in Washington, he himself states 
that he served as Chaplain of the 34th “to about 25 Sept. 1862.’ (This information is taken 
from a letter dated April 30, 1937, written by Mr. Nelson Vance Russell, Chief, Division of 
Reference, The National Archives.) 

It is in the statements Van Petten made during later years that discrepancies occur which 
are quite irreconcilable. But the earlier mentions seem reasonably consistent, and a New 
York State Senator who was also a Brevet Brigadier General, and had been cited for gal- 
lantry in action, certainly cannot be considered remiss, because of a slight inexactitude in 
dates. Finally, probability of Van Petten’s presence at Antietam becomes almost a certainty 
when the fact is noted that he was a trustee of the National Cemetery at Antietam (Who’s 
Who in New York City and State, rev. ed., New York, 1905, p. 914). 

8° Vidette, 1, 5 (Dec., 1889). 

*° Letter of Aug. 10, 1936, to the writer from the late Rev. Robert W. Courtney, who 
attended Claverack between 1891 and 1894. 
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At Claverack the custom obtained of having faculty members 
preside over the tables in the dining hall. General Van Petten had 
charge of one such table, and thus, three times a day, a small group 
of students would be gathered around him under circumstances 
which, while assuredly polite, were to a certain degree informal. 
Under such conditions as these it is not impossible to conceive of the 
General remembering Antietam. A feminine student of the time 
was able to recall the following: “While at Claverack I was at Gen- 
eral Van Petten’s table for one year and he often recounted some of 
his war experiences. I can not now recall them, of course, but he 
became much excited as he lived over the old days.”*" 

The aim of the foregoing pages has been to establish a sequence 
of likelihood, not to claim a factual necessity. It has already been 
shown that Crane, fond of war from boyhood, became while at 
Claverack still more interested in military matters. Furthermore, it 
seems certain that the elderly Van Petten, who had real war anec- 
dotes to tell, was exactly the sort of man to whom Crane would have 
been responsive. Under these circumstances, then, Crane would 
surely have disregarded no opportunity to absorb further the lore of 
the battlefield from this veteran whose eyes had witnessed the scenes 
he so eloquently described. 

It would be useless, of course, for anyone to seek in The Red 
Badge of Courage a transliteration of the Battle of Antietam. Nu- 
merous details of the story, such as the references to the pontoon- 
bridges,®* the plank road,*? and the Rappahannock,*° obviously sup- 
port the traditional view that Crane had Chancellorsville in mind.** 
But in other respects the story more closely resembles certain aspects 
of Antietam than coincidence would seem to dictate.** As a result, 


®7T etter to the writer dated Feb. 5, 1937, written by Mrs. Bertha Holmes Courtney. 

88 Work, 1, 46; and Abner Doubleday, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg (New York, 
1912), p. 9. 

°° Work, I, 113; and Doubleday, op. cit., pp. 44 ff. 

“° Work, I, 140; and Doubleday, op. cit., passim. 

“* Ripley Hitchcock, in his introduction to the second edition of The Red Badge of 
Courage (New York, 1900) has written: “ ... the battle which he [Crane] had in mind 
more than any other was that of Chancellorsville.’” But the very phrase “more than any 
other” clearly implies plurality, and, since Hitchcock had himself been the book’s purchaser 
for Appleton’s in 1894, his information should have been correct. See also Beer, op. cit., 
Dirtzs. 

“* Note, for example, the number assigned to Fleming’s mythical regiment, the 304th 
New York (Work, I, 57). Since there was no actual 304th regiment among the New York 
contingent (“Bibliography of State Participation in the Civil War,” United States War Depart- 
ment Library, 3d ed., Washington, 1913, p. 546), it seems, to say the least, uncanny that 
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the novel may rather be regarded as a synthesis of more than one 
battle than an historical portrayal of a single engagement. In all 
probability, some elements were drawn from one source, and some 
from another. If this principle is accepted, the higher reality of the 
story is made more credible by broadening the basis in fact -even 
from one battle to two. Thus, if Chancellorsville contributed the 
general setting and rough plan of the novel, Antietam may well 
have provided at least two additional elements: the idea of Henry’s 
panic and flight,** and the heroism of the wounded color-bearer.** 

Of these two elements, the latter is admittedly the sort of incident 
that is traditional in war, and Crane might have found his inspira- 
tion in a score of other sources as well. But the former element, that 
of Henry’s flight, seems clearly otherwise, for honest treatments of 
such disasters do not abound either in pictures or in writings dealing 
with the Civil War. It should be especially recalled, moreover, that 
Crane’s unheroic treatment of the panic-stricken youth has been 
largely responsible for the notable position of The Red Badge of 
Courage among war novels. 

From this viewpoint, a corresponding importance accrues to the 
various possible springs of Crane’s thinking. Realisms of war re- 
membered since boyhood, as well as unrecorded presumptive con- 
versations with William Crane, are in this sense consequential, since 
their reflection at least is to be found in The Red Badge of Courage. 
But the weakness of attaching an exclusive momentousness to such 
origins as the war tales of Crane’s “grandfather,” for example, as 
Mr. Follett appears to do, seems apparent in the fact that to annotate 
Crane should have happened by chance upon a fictitious number so similar to that of Van 
Petten’s 34th New York Volunteers. 

Other details in the novel are worth noting. When the 304th is sent into the line as a 
relief regiment (p. 52; this and the following page numbers refer to the Work, Vol. I), the 
men march westward to their assignment (p. 39). The battle itself is commenced by the 
brigade on their right (p. 56), and their division occupies a position in the center of the line 
of battle (p. 59). After the first day’s fighting, the number of men “missing” gradually 
dwindles from half the enrollment of the regiment to a mere handful as the stragglers make 
their way back (p. 133). When the 304th is itself relieved, the men are marched to the 
rear, past a battery of artillery, and across the same stream over which they had come to the 
battle field (p. 196). Although these details are by no means uniquely true of the Battle of 
Antietam, they more nearly describe the rout of Sedgwick’s brigade in that engagement 
than they do the destruction of Howard’s corps at Chancellorsville, for example (Palfrey, 
op. cit., pp. 81-88, and Doubleday, op. cit., pp. 25-40; also Ropes, op. cit., pp. 363-365, and 
Pt. Ill, Book I, pp. 161-165). In opposition, however, such statements cannot be ignored 
as that the 304th was an inexperienced regiment (p. 33), and that it awaited an attack 


instead of delivering one (p. 62). 
“* Work, I, 74 ff. “* Ibid., pp. 164-165. 
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The Red Badge of Courage Mr. Follett offers only “The Veteran.”*® 
The latter tale, it should be noted, first appeared in August, 1896,*° 
and thus might conceivably have been even a fictitious, though con- 
vincing, completion of the story of Henry Fleming, perhaps deriving 
its very existence from the success of Fleming’s earlier appearance. 
The fact remains, however, that in the rout of Van Petten’s 34th 
New York regiment, one finds for the first time a definite episode 
basically analogous to the story of Henry Fleming’s 304th New York 
regiment, and one which in all probability Crane had heard told. If 
this be so, Crane had only to invest the characters of the actual drama 
with his own thoughts and emotions, which has always been the 
way of the creative artist. 


*5 Follett, loc. cit. 
“© Claude E. Jones, “‘Stephen Crane: A Bibliography of His Short Stories and Essays,” 
Bulletin of Bibliography, XV, 170 (Jan.-April, 1936). 
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HEN THE historian of our literature approaches his study 

of the American novel after 1880, he is apt to lead up to his 
consideration of the techniques of writers like Norris, Crane, and 
Dreiser by mentioning earlier writers whose works, he believes, fore- 
shadow what was new in the method of these later novelists. He 
may refer to them as realists, or even as naturalists... Unfortunately, 
however, such figures have not been carefully analyzed: the few 
critics who have granted them more than a passing phrase have been 
inclined to condemn them as “journalists”? or to examine their place 
in the growing social consciousness of the period,* rather than: to 
study the novels themselves in order to determine their peculiar 
literary characteristics. This essay will consider one of these figures 
in some detail in order to show whether he is in actual fact a precur- 
sor of later American naturalism and to determine what particular 
mixture of fictional elements results in the characteristic form of two 
of his novels. 

Literary naturalism may be defined in terms of subject matter, 
tone, and’ philosophy. Materials formerly taboo were, ostensibly 
under the aegis of “science,” brought into the novel by Zola and 
others. Also associated with naturalism is the tone of objective, dis- 
passionate recording of precise detail. These two qualities may be 
found, however, in any sort of novel—romance, thriller, or realistic 
study of manners. A novel in which they appear will be naturalistic 
only when the philosophy of materialistic monism is somehow ap- 
plied to its conception or execution. The perfectly naturalistic novel 


* The writers usually included in this group are Harold Frederic, Joseph Kirkland, Henry 
Blake Fuller, Hamlin Garland, and possibly Edgar Watson Howe. 

? Fred Lewis Pattee writes that Frederic “was a journalist with newspaper standards. . . 
he lacked repose and the sense of values” (A History of American Literature since 1870, 
New York, 1915, p. 401). 

*See Granville Hicks, The Great Tradition: An Interpretation of American Literature 
since the Civil War (New York, 1933), pp. 158-159; and John Chamberlain, Farewell to 
Reform: Being a History of the Rise, Life and Decay of the Progressive Mind in America 
(New York, 1932). Chap. iii, “The Minority Report of the Novelists,” considers these 
early figures very briefly. 
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would be one in which the action was completely determined by 
material forces—economic, social, physiological. For this condition 
to exist a corollary requirement with respect to the characters in the 
novel must be fulfilled: they too must be explained in terms of 
purely material causation, and they must be so completely explained 
in these terms that impressions of free will and ethical responsibility 
do not intrude to disrupt the relentless operation of these material 
forces. In practice, however, the principle of determinism has never 
been able entirely to supplant the everyday belief in ethical freedom 
upon which all our reactions to the conduct of others are based. 
Plots, furthermore, have in the past been constructed around per- 
sonal conflicts and choices which always depend for their importance 
upon the assumption of free will and ethical responsibility in the 
actors. Hence a study of naturalism in the novel may resolve itself 
into a study of how and to what degree the philosophy of material- 
ism has with respect to structure and characterization replaced this 
ethical attitude toward the judgment of human affairs. 


Harold Frederic (1856-1898) wrote two novels which have been 
considered significantly realistic. The first of these was Seth’s Broth- 
er’s Wife (1887), “a novel of New York farm life, Garland-like in 
its depressing realism.”* Seth, the hero, grows up in the mean and 
narrow atmosphere of farm life. Breaking away from this blighting 
environment he journeys to a small town to work on a newspaper; 
but the “profession” of journalism turns out to be a matter of cutting 
and pasting, of running the same stories over and over, and of trying 
to keep testy subscribers mollified. Seth next comes in contact with 
the pettiness and chicane of local politics. His brother is busy with 
political strife, and Seth himself, having achieved a position of some 
importance on his paper, is driven by his sense of right to oppose the 
corrupt machine by which his brother hopes to be elected senator. 
But at the same time Seth is conducting an epistolary flirtation with 
his brother’s wife—a city-bred young lady who must have some 
amusement to lighten the dreariness of life on the farm. The letter 
writing is begun because of Seth’s eagerness for communication with 
a comparatively sophisticated mind, but though inspired by high 


* Pattee, op. cit., p. 401. The small group of post-Civil War novels that called in question 
the current convention which pictured the rural town as “the last home of virtue and 
benevolence,” is discussed by Harry Hartwick, The Foreground of American Fiction (New 
York and Chicago, 1935), pp. 256-257; and by Harlan Hatcher, Creating the Modern 
American Novel (New York, 1935), pp. 12-13. 
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ideals, he makes a fool of himself and gains the reader’s contempt. 
Midway in the novel Seth’s evil brother is murdered, suspicion falls 
on everyone, including Seth himself—and happiness is not restored 
until the murderer is apprehended and Seth’s eyes are opened to the 
shameful wickedness of his brother’s wife—so that he becomes 
aware of his genuine love for the local girl who has adored him un- 
falteringly throughout the story. Before we comment upon the 
structure of this novel we may examine some of its leading ideas. 
The opening chapters suggest that the whole story is to be built 
around the deadening effects of country life, of which the city girl 
remarks, 
“Oh, it must be such a dreary life! The very thought of it sets my teeth on 
edge. The dreadful people you have to know: men without an idea be- 
yond crops and calves and the cheese-factory; women slaving their lives 
out doing bad cooking, mending for a houseful of men, devoting their 
scarce opportunities for intercourse with other women to the weakest and 
most wretched gossip; coarse servants who eat at the table with their em- 
ployers and call them by their Christian names; boys whose only theory 
about education is thrashing the school teacher, if it is a man, or breaking 
her heart by mean insolence if it is a woman; and girls brought up to be 
awkward gawks, without a chance in life, since the brighter and nicer 
they are the more they will suffer from marriage with men mentally be- 
neath them—that is, if they don’t become sour old maids.”® 


That the bitterness of this indictment comes from the author’s heart 
is proved to some extent by the fact that the tone of the novel is set 
in the opening pages as if it were to be a polemic against the mean- 
ness of rural life: “Perhaps there may have been a time when a man 
could live in what the poet calls daily communion with nature and 
not starve his mind and dwarf his soul, but this isn’t the century.”® 
The servants and farm hands presented in support of this attitude 
illustrate it with a vengeance. They are sordid, mean, quarrelsome, 
jealous, completely unenlightened, and apparently quite devoid of 
all the higher or kinder feelings. 

Country politics are equally evil, degraded, and repellent to 
Seth’s budding idealism. Commanded to support his brother’s can- 
didacy for Congress, Seth replies to him: 

“We regard politics from totally different standpoints. I believe that your 
methods and aims... are scandalous, corrupting and ruinous. I believe 


® Seth’s Brother's Wife (New York, 1887), pp. 32-33. 
"Thid., p. 33° 
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that if some check is not put upon the rule of the machine, if the drift of 
public acquiescence in debased processes of government is not stopped, it 
will soon be too late to save even the form of our institutions from the dry 
rot of venality.”? 


The problem that has troubled many American writers—notably 
Robert Herrick—of where to find an honorable career in a land of 
men who have sold their ideals for gold is, in this novel, frequently 
before us. This dilemma is the link between the hero and the epi- 
sodes in journalism and politics which constitute a large portion of 
the action. His inability to resolve it accounts for his bitterness and 
for his failure to find a satisfying place in the world. Writing about 
it provides an outlet for the author’s disgust with the condition of 
rural life. 

The summary and quotations presented here will suffice to show 
that Seth’s Brother’s Wife contains no evidence of a concern with 
science comparable in any way to that of the French naturalists. 
Neither is there any concept of heredity as a major force in the lives 
and characters of men. Very little indeed is made of the fact that 
three brothers (the third does not have an important part in the 
story) present three entirely different personalities and views of life. 
This is of course perfectly possible, and the author rests his case upon 
that assumption. Certainly no effort is devoted to showing that the 
three brothers represent variations upon some hereditary theme. As 
for Zola’s Rougon-Macquart family tree—there is no imaginable 
similarity to that in Seth’s Brother’s Wife. 

These naturalistic qualities eliminated, we have remaining a rea- 
sonably clear concept of determinism. It is not an assumption that a 
particular fact can be reduced to its final elements—the assumption 
which was made by the earlier Continental worshipers of science— 
but rather a recognition of the part played in people’s lives by the 
environment in which they move. This concept of determinism 
consists of transforming a setting which is brought into the novel 
because it is colorful or picturesque into a force which has consider- 
able influence upon the characters and activities of the people who 
move through its pages. This distinction may be illuminated by ref- 
erence to a passage written in 1883, by a critic who is explaining the 
function of the “color” in local color fiction and its relation to prob- 
lems of character: 

" [bid., pp. 224-225. 
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Local color counts for much with us; our stories might all be called 
studies of phases of human nature, of types of humanity. ... He who can 
truthfully describe the human being of any special environment, either as 
to his inner character or his external diction, appearance, manner, he is 
our successful novelist. That the reader’s pleasure consists in finding 
under these differences common human nature, there is no doubt; but the 
author’s method is to specialize his types. All this is only saying that 
fiction of the American school consists strictly of “studies’”—however 
faulty, however ridiculously far from a faithful copy of life, still studies.® 


The reader will observe that this critic does not take his settings 
seriously. Their function, he thinks, is to provide a diverting back- 
ground for the action; the “significant” aspect of these novels is their 
study of the unchanging depths of human nature, depths which 
underlie the relatively unimportant surface differences, as he would 
say, that are caused by the characters’ living in different locales. 
Such an attitude is antipodal to determinism, for it depends upon a 
belief in independence of will and personal self-direction capable of 
transcending environmental pressures and hence making the indi- 
vidual morally responsible. Jane Austen’s characters do not seem to 
derive their personalities from their surroundings; in her novels the 
surroundings are presented for the reality which they possess in them- 
selves. Her characters, however, are entirely free; and their personal- 
ities—inherited and unchanging—account for what they do. An his- 
torical novel by Scott may go back to the Middle Ages for an unusual 
setting, but again the characters are free men who do not seem to be 
conditioned by the pressure of environment upon them. The de- 
terminist, on the other hand, believes that a man can be known in 
terms of the forces which have acted upon him. And Frederic shows 
at least a trace of this determinism by the way in which he trans- 
forms rural “setting” into an active force that changes, fundamen- 
tally, the people who come under its influence. 

One may well qualify a bit here: A popular novelist is apt to be 
a generation or two behind the scientists and philosophers of his 
time. When ideas filter down to him they are more than likely to 
come in popular patterns, catch-phrases, and tags which are indeed 
ultimately derived from complete philosophical systems but which 
do not argue a complete knowledge of those systems by their popular 
users. Today the man on the street can employ the terminology of 


® From an unsigned editorial, Overland Monthly, Second Series, I, 431 (April, 1883). 
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Freudianism glibly without having read Freud’s works and without 
any clear idea of Freud’s system. And at the turn of the twentieth 
century it is sure that a good deal of scientific jargon was being used 
by people who did not understand the premises of science. An au- 
thor, likewise, might employ naturalistic situations or motifs, not 
because he was a thoughtful determinist but because such things 
were in the air—just as a number of motion picture producers will 
be simultaneously bombarding the public with examples of a cur- 
rently popular genre. Writers are influenced in the same way—and 
some such reservation must always be made when we attempt to 
infer a deterministic ideology for a writer who seems to be employ- 
ing aspects of the naturalistic technique. The depths of Frederic’s 
determinism are hidden; and one cannot be sure what ideas lie be- 
hind each one of his situations, even though they are situations that 
must be ultimately dependent upon deterministic thinking. 

In the early pages of Sezh’s Brother’s Wife it has been expressly 
stated that narrow farm life produces narrow minds and souls. At 
the end, when the murder is traced to the hired man, the district 
attorney explains: 


“The rural murderer (I am speaking of native Americans now) plans the 
thing in cold blood, and goes at it systematically, with nerves like steel. 
He generally even mutilates the body, or does some other horrible thing, 
which it makes everybody’s blood boil to think of. And so long as he isn’t 
found out, he never dreams of remorse. He has no more moral per- 
spective than a woodchuck. But when detection does come, it knocks him 
all in a heap. He blubbers, and tries to lay it on somebody else, and 
altogether acts like a cur—just as this fellow’s doing now, for instance.”® 


And in the penultimate chapter the dying grandmother gives the 
following bitter account of her sufferings: 


“P’raps it'll sound ridiculous to yeh, but yeh don’t look unlike what I did 
when I was your age. The farm ain’t had time to tell on yeh yit. But it 
will! It made me the skeercrow that you see; it'll do the same for you. 
When I was a girl, I was a Thayer, the best fam’ly in Norton, Massachu- 
setts. We held our heads high... . But I married beneath me, an’ I come 
up here into York State to live, on this very farm. With us, farmin’ don’t 
mean a livin’ death. P’raps we don’t hey sech fine big barns ez yeh build 
here, but our houses are better. We don’t git such good crops, but we pay 
more heed to education and godly livin’. It’s th’ diffrence ’twixt folks 


® Ibid., pp. 387-388. This seems to come as the author’s own opinion. 
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who b’lieve there’s somethin’ else in life b’sides eatin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ 
makin’ money, an’ folks that don’t. . . . Look at Lemuel Fairchild’s wife 
Cicely—she was a relation of yours, wasn’t she?—see how the farm made 
an ole woman o’ her, an’ broke her down, an’ killed her! You’re young, 
an’ youre good lookin’ yit, but it’ll break yeh, sure’s yer born. Husban’s 
on these farms ain’t what they air in the cities.”?° 


This continued denunciation of farm life rests upon the clearly 
deterministic conception that the farm bends people according to its 
unlovely patterns; but Frederic is unable in any way to involve this 
concept with the structure of his story. Seth’s Brother’s Wife is a 
hodgepodge of themes and incidents. Its ideas do not force their 
way into the movement of the plot; nor is the plot, for that matter, 
built around any central theme. Journalism, politics, murder, and 
not one but two “eternal triangles” make up the content of a story 
that is too full for unity of movement, too diversified for continuity 
of theme. Although unable to make a book that is well knit struc- 
turally, Frederic has the ability to draw convincing characters and to 
write dialogue that holds one’s interest. His first hundred pages 
present a telling picture of ugly conditions, and it might have been 
possible for him to have proceeded thence with a story that grew out 
of those conditions and depended upon them. That he was unable to 
do so may be traced in part to the weakness of his sense of form; but 
even had he possessed the faculty for planning unified plots, Frederic 
was too closely attached to the notion of ethical responsibility ever 
to see his characters as completely the creatures of external forces. 
In short, Frederic was unable to resolve the dilemma described in 
the second paragraph of this paper. 

This point is well illustrated by the scene in which Seth, who has 
been called back to the farm, is about to declare his love to his 
brother’s wife. With the declaration on the tip of his tongue he is 
interrupted by the unexpected return of his brother, whom he forth- 
with righteously accuses of political malpractice,* and whom he re- 
fuses to support in his paper. The irony of this sequence is striking. 
If Seth were not the hero he would appear a most despicable fellow. 
Indeed, he does appear so. But the reader excuses him because he is 
lacking in the background and experience which would enable him 
to see through the shallow woman and fulfill more suitably his 
growing need for intellectual companionship. But this is as far as 

7° Tbid., pp. 396-397. ** See the quotation on pp. 13-14, above. 
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Frederic goes. The naturalistic novelist would proceed to make con- 
siderable use of such a situation. He would so exploit the conditions 
described as to show that Seth was, because of external factors, help- 
less before a problem which he had no way of knowing how to 
attack. Frederic never does this; rather he approaches every issue 
with an ethical yardstick which he is only too ready to apply. He 
simply has not thought through his rudimentary determinism and 
discovered its relation to our moral codes or our popular ideas of 
moral responsibility. He makes the reader hate the insolent servants 
who gossip in the kitchen. He forces the erring wife to admit that 
she is “a wicked woman!” And his official commentator displays, in 
the passage about country murderers quoted above, a most unnat- 
uralistic dislike for the culprit. 

Perhaps the crowning example of Frederic’s ethical bias is dis- 
played when the complicated gambit of local politics, involved by 
the death of Seth’s brother and the wickedness of several county 
delegates, is played through into a checkmate of evil by the eleventh- 
hour conversion of the most corrupt and powerful of political bosses 
into a tower—or, to carry out the figure, a castle—of righteousness. 
The spirit of his conversion, indeed, seems to endow him with 
those very homely American virtues which Frederic has elsewhere 
been denying to those who lived in small towns or worked the soil. 
To such a degree may the exigencies of plot disrupt an author’s un- 
derlying convictions! 

The blasting denunciation of country town life which critics are 
fond of finding in Frederic’s better known novel, The Damnation 
of Theron Ware (1896) is really to be found more extensively car- 
ried out in Seth’s Brother's Wife. There it was dwelt upon in de- 
scriptions and in ex cathedra disquisitions. In Theron Ware these 
evil conditions are assumed—in fact, they are effectively presented in 
the early pages of the book—but the author is soon drawn off into 
the treatment of another motif that causes him to neglect his indict- 
ment of rural meanness in favor of the rather remarkable study of 
his leading character. 

A quotation or two will bring out the quality of his writing in 
this novel. First we are shown a Methodist conference at which 
Theron Ware hopes to be rewarded with a desirable ministry. The 
higgling pettiness of the churchmen is tellingly presented. The 


*2 See Hartwick, op. cit., p. 258; and Hatcher, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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Methodists of Tecumseh, New York, hope to be favored with the 
services of the capable and attractive Theron for the next three years, 
for 


All were agreed—at least among those who paid pew-rents—upon the 
great importance of a change in the pulpit of the First M. E. Church. A 
change in persons must of course take place, for their present pastor had 
exhausted the three-year maximum of the itinerant system, but there was 
needed much more than that. For a handsome and expensive church 
building like this, and with such a modern and go-ahead congregation, it 
was simply a vital necessity to secure an attractive and fashionable 
preacher. They had held their own against the Presbyterians these past 
few years only by the most strenuous efforts, and under the depressing 
disadvantage of a minister who preached dreary out-of-date sermons, and 
who lacked even the most rudimentary sense of social distinctions. The 
Presbyterians had captured the new cashier of the Adams County Bank.'* 


But the place goes to an incompetent whose choice by the elders 
depends upon an obscure favoritism which is not explained. 

The town to which Theron is sent is narrow and miserable, full 
of people whose “idea of hell is a place where everybody has to 
mind his own business.”** Those who control the church do not 
want any newfangled ideas, they do not want Theron’s wife to dress 
at all gaily, nor do they want to spend a cent more than they must 
to keep the young minister alive and presentable: 


“We are a plain sort o’ folks up in these parts,” said Brother Pierce, 
after a slight further pause. His voice was as dry and rasping as his 
cough, and its intonations were those of authority. “We walk here,” he 
went on, eying the minister with a sour regard, “in a meek an’ humble 
spirit, in the straight an’ narrow way which leadeth unto life. We ain’t 
gone traipsin’ after strange gods, like some people that call themselves 
Methodists in other places. We stick by the Discipline an’ the ways of 
our fathers in Israel. No new-fangled notions can go down here. Your 
wife’d better take them flowers out of her bunnit afore next Sunday.”?® 


At this stage of the story Theron is seen as a young man full of 
hope and enthusiasm. He is perhaps weakly fond of the good things 
in life; but he is also sincerely devout, eager to perfect himself in the 
salvation of souls, stirred with vague yearnings after a richer spiritual 
and intellectual life. 


18 The Damnation of Theron Ware (New York, 1896), p. 11. 
SOTA. «(po 22 *° Ibid., pp. 42-43. 
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If external forces have been shown to be acting upon Theron, 
they cease to do so at this point. The rest of the novel is devoted to 
the disintegration of his character and the disappearance of the good 
qualities which he had earlier displayed. The instruments of his 
damnation are the three people in Octavius who have any cultural 
background. They are Father Forbes, a Catholic priest, Dr. Leds- 
mar, retired, who dabbles in obscure science, and the beautiful, 
wealthy, and talented Celia Madden, who draws the men together. 
Theron is at first welcomed into this group; they are attracted by his 
candor and his eagerness to plunge into more spacious realms of 
thought than he has hitherto been able to attain. Theron’s “illu- 
mination,”*® however, brings about his destruction. He becomes the 
most contemptible sort of person, speaking slightingly of his loyal 
wife, losing his grip on his parishioners, feeling himself to be too 
good for his situation in life, persuading himself that he is in love 
with Celia Madden, and, at length, foolishly pursuing her to New 
York. When they meet there she sums up the whole situation: 


“We were disposed to like you very much when we first knew you. ... 
You impressed us as an innocent, simple, genuine young character, full 
of mother’s milk. It was like the smell of early spring in the country to 
come in contact with you. Your honesty of nature, your sincerity in that 
absurd religion of yours, your general naiveté of mental and spiritual 
get-up, all pleased us a great deal. We thought you were going to be a 
real acquisition. . . . But then it became apparent, little by little, that we 
had misjudged you. We liked you, as I have said, because you were un- 
sophisticated and delightfully fresh and natural. Somehow we took it for 
granted you would stay so. But that is just what you didn’t do,—just 
what you hadn’t the sense to try to do. Instead, we found you inflating 
yourself with all sorts of egotisms and vanities. We found you presuming 
upon the friendships which had been mistakenly extended to you. Do 
you want instances? You went to Dr. Ledsmar’s house that very day after 
I had been with you to get a piano at Thurston’s, and tried to inveigle 
him into talking scandal about me. You came to me with tales about him. 
You went to Father Forbes, and sought to get him to gossip about us 
both. Neither of those men will ever ask you inside his house again. But 
that is only one part of it. Your whole mind became an unpleasant thing 
to contemplate. You thought it would amuse and impress us to hear you 
ridiculing and reviling the people of your church, whose money supports 
you, and making a mock of the things they believe in, and which you for 


*° As the book was entitled in England. 
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your life wouldn’t dare let them know you didn’t believe in. You talked 
to us slightingly about your wife. What were you thinking of, not to 
comprehend that that would disgust us? You showed me once—do you 
remember ?—a life of George Sand that you had just bought,—bought 
because you had just discovered that she had an unclean side to her life. 
You chuckled as you spoke to me about it, and you were for all the world 
like a little nasty boy, giggling over something dirty that older people had 
learned not to notice. These are merely random incidents. They are just 
samples, picked hap-hazard, of the things in you which have been open- 
ing our eyes, little by little, to our mistake. I can understand that all the 
while you really fancied that you were expanding, growing, in all direc- 
tions. What you took to be improvement was degeneration. When you 
thought that you were impressing us most by your smart sayings and 
doings, you were reminding us most of the fable about the donkey trying 
to play lap-dog. And it wasn’t even an honest, straightforward donkey 
at that!”27 


As this passage shows, the book is well written. The characters 
come alive, and the reader follows the adventures of Theron’s decay- 
ing spirit with keen interest. But Theron is continually held re- 
sponsible for his actions. If there is any guiding idea behind his 
disintegration it is that his Methodism and his limited background 
have failed to give him a cultural tradition upon which he could 
base his conduct. Thus when confronted with a new set of values in 
the outlooks of the priest, the girl, and the doctor, he has nothing to 
restrain or guide him. Yet one’s judgment of Theron cannot be im- 
personal because this lack of background is not enough to account— 
to the reader’s emotional satisfaction—for his contemptible weak- 
ness. That is laid to some personal failing within him, a failing 
which every line of the book shows that he is ethically responsible 
for. The modern reader is apt to think, upon reconsideration, that 
Frederic is much too hard on Theron—that he fails to see how help- 
less his meager outlook is before the first sophisticated people he has 
ever known. He condemns instead of explaining. 

As a psychological study of a personality The Damnation of 
Theron Ware has very considerable merit. The faults of the book, 
like those of Seth’s Brother’s Wife, are largely structural: the action 
is not carefully integrated; there is no successfully worked-out move- 
ment; and—outstanding weakness—the beginning and end are so 

17 Theron Ware, pp. 477-480. 
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telescoped that there is a strange lack of feeling for the passage of 
time. The jump from Theron eager and candid to Theron the con- 
temptible pretender is made too quickly; but the analyses of Theron 
in each of those states are masterful. 

Theron Ware, to conclude, is not a naturalistic novel because its 
author could not eliminate ethical judgments and motivations in 
favor of materialistic ones. Yet it does begin with suggestions of a 
deterministic philosophy in its presentation of the narrowing influ- 
ence of small-town Methodism. Frederic, always inept in the archi- 
tecture of his novels, is here unable—if indeed he wished—to make 
any operation of determinism control the pattern of his story. Indig- 
nation at rural “wickedness,” combined with that faith in the com- 
mon man which seems to have flourished as long as there were 
frontiers still open, have prevented him from achieving the scientific 
detachment and the dispassionate comprehension of social pressures 
which are, in some degree at least, essential to naturalism. 


. MELVILLE’S ENGLISH DEBUT 


CHARLES ANDERSON 
Duke University 


COMPREHENSIVE study of Herman Melville’s English rep- 

utation would not only form an interesting chapter in the 
history of Anglo-American literary relations, but it would also serve 
to destroy the legend which has grown up about the author of Moby- 
Dick as a prophet without honor abroad as well as in his own coun- 
try. The present inquiry is confined to the contemporary reception 
of Melville’s first two books. 

The prevailing notion that from the beginning American critics 
were hostile to Melville was launched by his first biographer, who 
declared: “Both Typee and Omoo were scouted as impertinent in- 
ventions, defying belief,” and the reviewers were “scandalized by his 
boastful lechery.” In proof of this assertion, a violent and even vitu- 
perative attack in the American Review was cited as typical. No 
other reviews were referred to. Recent investigation, however, has 
proved this to be quite the reverse of the truth. Out of fifteen Amer- 
ican magazine reviews examined by the present writer, only two 
others were hostile, and both of these were far less violent than the 
American Review; all of the remaining twelve were favorable to 
both works, and, with the exception of one or two merely perfunc- 
tory notices, all were outspoken and even extravagant in their praise 
of the popular young author.” 

Carrying his thesis abroad, this same biographer said: “Both 
Typee and Omoo stirred up a whole regiment of critics, at home, in 
England and in France. .. . In England, Melville was flattered . . . 
by vitriolic evangelistical damnation.”* Documentary evidence was 
added in the form of a long quotation from a scandalized critic in 
the Eclectic Review. This hostile attack was cited as typical of Mel- 
ville’s reception abroad: thus, lamented his biographer, Melville “un- 
loosed upon himself exhibitions of venom of the whole-hearted sort 
that enamour a misanthrope to life.”* 


* Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), pp. 206- 
208. xs 
? Charles Anderson, “Contemporary American Opinions of Typee and Omoo,” American 
Literature, 1X, 1-25 (March, 1937). * Weaver, op. cit., pp. 255-256. 

* Ibid., pp. 224-225. It is true that in another connection Weaver did quote a sentence 
from each of two favorable magazine reviews, only to add that ‘such pronouncements were 
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Examination of fifteen major British periodicals—the same num- 
ber examined to correct the tradition of a hostile reception in Amer- 
ica—proves that the facts have again been violently distorted. The 
proportion of favorable and unfavorable reviews was surprisingly 
similar in the two countries. The only noticeable difference between 
Melville’s reception on the two sides of the Atlantic was just what 
one would expect: the seasoned and urbane British critics were not 
so extravagant in their praise or so long-faced in their censure. They 
took Melville’s measure more accurately as a light-hearted raconteur 
of picaresque travel-fiction. 

The only exception to this generalization is found in the one 

really hostile attack on Melville’s first two books that came out of 
England—the one quoted as typical by Raymond Weaver. This was, 
indeed, an exhibition of venom of the wholehearted sort that would 
enamor a misanthrope to life, and as such it deserves lengthy quo- 
tation. On the appearance of Melville’s first book, the Eclectic 
Review was roused to controversy, but there was a dignified éffort to 
keep the debate fair in tone. T'ypee was even praised for being enter- 
taining, though “some misgivings will probably occur to an intelli- 
gent reader.” The nature of these misgivings is soon made manifest: 
the author disparages the work of the missionaries in Polynesia for 
the very obvious reason that their teachings tend to dissuade the 
natives from such sexual orgies as marked the reception of Melville’s 
ship at Nukahiva; so, this reviewer complained: 
The character and operations of Christian missionaries are perpetually 
assailed by visitors to these remote regions, and it is, therefore, needful the 
public should know how far the practices of such visitors are likely to 
disincline them to a candid construction and fair report of the proceedings 
of Christian missionaries. The worth of the testimony borne must, in all 
cases, be greatly diminished, when the witness is proved to have an interest 
in disparaging the party accused. The narrative before us furnishes pain- 
ful evidence on this point, and we would have our readers ponder its 
statements well, in order that they may duly appreciate some of the opin- 
ions expressed. We must not permit a false delicacy to disqualify us for 
vindicating the character of our brethren from the misconstructions of 
men, whose anger has been aroused by the obstacles interposed to their 
criminal indulgences.° 


no earnest of fame,” though “they may have contributed somewhat to augment Melville’s 
royalties.”” This does little, if anything, to relieve the impression that the English reaction to 
Typee and Omoo was highly unfavorable. 

®° Eclectic Review, XIX, n.s., 448-459 (April, 1846). 
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Thus, the Eclectic maintained, the author of Typee is a prejudiced 
and unreliable witness in his “obvious aim” to connect the Christian 
missionary with the atrocities perpetrated on savage tribes by white 
men. On the contrary, these outrages are the result of commercial 
enterprise, which brings the refuse of Europe and America in contact 
with uncivilized man; in the face of such exploitation, the mis- 
sionary is his friend and indeed his only chance for life itself: 


We doubt not that our American Brethren, to some of whose agents Mr. 
Melville disparagingly refers, will be able to rebut his ingenuous insinua- 
tions. Let him learn the worth of the morality taught by the Christian 
missionary before he ventures to criticise his motives or disparage his 
work. The world is too full of testimony in favour of our brethren to per- 
mit us lightly to credit an unknown witness against them.® 


It was not until the appearance of Melville’s second book, how- 
ever, that the Eclectic “unloosed its venom,” for Omoo contained a 
much more elaborate and sustained attack on missionary activity in 
the South Seas. In a somewhat tardy review, this pious critic then 
discovered a devil and fought him with Pentecostal fire: 


We were under the illusion that the abettors of infidelity and the 
partisans of popery had been put to shame by the repeated refutation and 
exposure of their slanders against the “Protestant missions” in Polynesia; 
but Mr. Melville’s production proves that shame is a virtue with which 
these gentry are totally unacquainted, and that they are re-sharpening 
their missiles for another onset. 

In noticing Mr. Melville’s book, our object is to show that his state- 
ments respecting the Protestant mission in Tahiti are perversions of the 
truth—that he is guilty of deliberate and elaborate misrepresentation, and 
—admitting the accuracy of the account which he gives of himself, and 
taking his own showing with regard to the opportunities he had to form 
a correct opinion of the subject—that he is a prejudiced, incompetent, 
and truthless witness. This is our object; and we intend that Mr. Melville 
himself shall establish the chief counts in our indictment. The conclusion 
is obvious; if we thus sustain our charges against him on so serious and 
grave a topic, it, of course, follows that his South Sea narratives—instead 
of being esteemed, as some of our leading contemporaries have pro- 
nounced them to be, faithful pictures of Polynesian life—should at once 
take their place beside the equally veracious pages of Baron Munchausen!*™ 

° Ibid. 

" Tbid., XXVIII, n.s., 425-436 (Oct., 1850). The chances that Melville saw this review 


are strengthened by the fact that it was reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, XXVII, 325-330 
(Nov. 18, 1850). 
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By way of evidence, the reviewer then quoted Melville’s derogatory 
account of the character of Pomaré II, King of Tahiti, and the merce- 
nary motivations behind his acceptance of Christianity—all of which 
he flatly denied, but without offering proofs. Next, he quoted the 
attacks on missionary activity contained in the chapter entitled “Ta- 
hiti As It Is” in order to refute them, discounting Melville’s authori- 
ties and declaring that all intelligent visitors report the reverse—but 
he failed to cite any. Finally, he impeached Melville’s character as 
a witness by quoting passages from his own books in order to prove 
that he was a mutineer and a beachcomber, a sensualist and a profli- 
gate who had cohabited with a native girl, and worst of all that he 
was a Catholic! Having spent his wrath, he concluded: 


Our task is done. We have permitted Mr. Melville to paint his own 
picture, and to describe his own practices. By doing so, we have fulfilled 
our promise, and have proved him to be a prejudiced, incompetent, and 
truthless witness. We have thus contributed our quota towards the forma- 
tion of a correct estimate of his character; and we trust that our brethren 
of the press in North America—where he at present resides, and where 
his volumes have had an extensive circulation—will do justice to the 
Protestant missionaries and missions in Polynesia, by unmasking their 
maligner—Mr. Herman Metvitte.® 


If Melville had “stirred up a whole regiment of critics” abroad 
like this one, then Mr. Weaver’s interpretation of his English recep- 
tion—treating the review in the Eclectic as typical—would be an 
accurate one. But, although this was indeed “vitriolic ecclesiastical 
damnation,” the qualifying adjective gives the key to its explanation. 
For the Eclectic Review was a sectarian religious organ of the Dis- 
senters, and it was only natural for such a journal to resent Melville’s 
castigation of the Protestant missionary activities in Polynesia, to 
which they themselves so largely contributed. It so happens, how- 
ever, that there were no other such envenomed attacks upon Mel- 
ville’s first two books in the British periodicals. All the rest can be 
classed as favorable reviews, for they unanimously testified in vary- 
ing degrees of praise that Typee and Omoo were eminently readable, 
and they made no objections to Melville’s strictures on the mission- 
aries or to his “immorality.” Even such doubts as they confessed 
were indirect compliments to the young author: first, his books are 
so entertaining that they must be embellished autobiography if not 

* Ibid. 
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an actual blending of fiction with fact; second, his style is so culti- 
vated and so free from provinciality that it could not possibly come 
from the pen of an ordinary seaman or from any American what- 
soever. 


The disproportionate length of unfavorable and favorable reviews 
is somewhat misleading. The former are invariably long-winded, 
whereas the latter, unless they treat the book as a masterpiece or one 
that needs to be defended, are often merely perfunctory. In piling up 
the score for Melville, the brief notices will be presented first. For 
example, the Gentleman’s Magazine, which after a century of emi- 
nence had ceased to be of any real significance in the literary world, 
gave a scant expository paragraph to each book, expressing no doubts 
or objections to Typee and merely saying of Omoo: “We do not 
know how much of this narrative is authentic and how much em- 
bellished; but it is very entertaining and very pleasingly written.”® 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine was equally brief, but somewhat more 
laudatory, declaring that the adventures must have been embellished 
because they were too entertaining to have happened actually, and 
announcing its suspicion that the style must have been touched up 
by “a literary artist.”"° A third short but enthusiastic notice ap- 
peared in Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. Treating Typee as 
a true travel book, the reviewer asked: “What will our juvenile 
readers say to a real Robinson Crusoe, with a real man Friday? ... 
Although with little pretension to author-craft, there is a life and 
truth in the descriptions, and a freshness in the style of the narrative, 
which is in perfect keeping with the scenes and adventures it de- 
lineates. . . . What traveller would wish for a higher distinction ?”’* 
This magazine, established the year before “for the good of the 
people,” had announced in its prospectus: “It will be an earnest 
desire to avail ourselves of all and every variety of literature, if illus- 
trating and working out some wholesome principle.” Yet, in his 
role as guardian of public morals, Douglas Jerrold found nothing in 
Melville’s writing to condemn. 


Among the literary weeklies the London Spectator, which was 


® Gentleman’s Magazine, XXVI, 66 (July, 1846); ibid., XXIX, 399 (April, 1848). 

*° Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, XIII, 268 (April, 1846). Omoo was not reviewed in this 
Edinburgh offshoot of the radical Westminster Review, in which literary interests were 
subordinated to political. 

** Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine, Ill, 380-383 (May, 1846). There was no review 
of Omoo. 
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generous in space but somewhat opinionated in its treatment of 
American literature, was not quite wholehearted in its reception of 
the young sailor-author: 


Had this work been put forward as the production of an English com- 
mon sailor, we should have had some doubts of its authenticity, in the 
absence of distinct proof. But in the U. S. it is different [citing Dana, 
Cooper, and other respectable young Americans who had shipped before 
the mast]... . Striking as the style of composition may sometimes seem 
in a Residence in the Marquesas, there is nothing in. it beyond the effects 
of a vivacious mind, acquainted with popular books, and writing with 
the national fluency; or a reading sailor spinning a yarn; nothing to indi- 
cate the student or the scholar... . 

Much of the book is not beyond the range of invention, especially by a 
person acquainted with the Islands, and with the fictions of DeFoe [sic]; 
and we think that several things have been heightened for effect, if indeed 
this artistical principle does not pervade the work. Many of the incidents, 
however, seem too natural to be invented by the author. . . . There are cer- 
tain sea freedoms that might as well have been removed before issuing it 
for family reading.?” 


The comments upon Omoo ran in the same vein. The Spectator an- 
nounced its conviction that Melville had actually had these expe- 
riences, but added: “It is probable, however, that neither scene nor 
story suffers at his hands from want of embellishment,” and con- 
cluded: “As in Typee, there are a few free passages, that might as 
well have been omitted.”?® 

The other weeklies were more convinced of the truth and the 
value of Melville’s books. The London Examiner, once famous as 
the liberal journal of Leigh Hunt, said of Typee: 


The authenticity of the work did not seem very clear to us at first, but 
on closer examination we are not disposed to question it. A little coloring 
there may be here and there, but the result is a thorough impression of 
reality.14 


And the recently established but still undistinguished London Critic 
agreed: 


The coloring may be often overcharged, yet in the narrative generally 
there is a vraisemblance that cannot be feigned; for the minuteness and 
+2 Spectator, XIX, 209-210 (Feb. 28, 1846). _** Ibid., XX, 351-352 (April 10, 1847). 


*4 London Examiner, quoted in the Publisher’s Advertisements to the Revised American 
Edition of Typee (1847). 
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novelty of the details could only have been given by one who had before 
him nature for his model.1® 


The People’s Journal, a more popular weekly, though it had taken 
no notice of Typee, gave Omoo a belated but hearty welcome. Con- 
vinced that the name Herman Melville was a pseudonym, it was 
equally convinced that the book itself was veracious: 


There seems to be springing up in the literature of the world a new 
and very interesting class of authors; consisting of men, who, led on by a 
romantic love of adventure, and an inquisitive spirit, plunge themselves 
into the roughest of life’s paths, . . . and who, after experiencing them- 
selves what life is in the track they have followed, possess the skill to de- 
scribe it in the freshest and most vivid colours to others. And such, indeed, 
should be the principle through all literature. Experience ... is the only 
thing worth listening to—the only valid plea for a man’s asking the world 
of readers to listen to him.... 

It would be difficult to imagine a man better fitted to describe the im- 
pressions such a life and such scenes are calculated to call forth, than the 
author of Omoo."® 


And a fourth, John Bull, though somewhat accustomed to sweeping 
condemnations of more celebrated authors, took the young Amer- 
ican to its heart, declaring of Typee: 


Since the joyous moment when we first read Robinson Crusoe, and be- 
lieved it all, and wondered all the more because we believed, we have not 
met with so bewitching a work as this narrative of Herman Melville’s. ... 
Like Robinson Crusoe, however, we cannot help suspecting that if there 
be really such a person as Herman Melville, he has either employed a 
Daniel Defoe to describe his adventures, or is himself both a Defoe and 
an Alexander Selkirk. .. . [The English tone makes it hard to believe the 
author is an American.] When too, we consider the style of composition, 
so easy, so graceful, and so graphic, we own the difficulty we feel in 
believing that it is the production of a common sailor.** 


But the insular John Bull had no doubts as to the truth of this 

charming book; and when Omoo appeared it again made no objec- 

tions on the score of authenticity, immorality, or impiety. Instead, 

it pronounced the book an entirely satisfactory sequel to Typee and 
48 Ibid. (London Critic). 


*° People’s Journal, II, 223-224 (April 10, 1847). 
17 John Bull, XXVI, 156 (March 7, 1846). 
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quoted with approval the scathingly satirical chapter entitled “A 
Missionary’s Sermon.”*® 

Among the somewhat longer reviews in the weeklies, Chamber's 
Edinburgh Journal carried a summary of three and a half pages of 
Typee, expressing no shock or doubt, and in a second notice added 
two more pages of facts about the Marquesas Islands gleaned from 
other travel books which confirmed Melville’s story."° And when 
Omoo appeared a year later, the reception was even more cordial: 

Some time ago the public were amused by a work called “Typee,” 
purporting to be the real adventures of an American in the Marquesas 
islands in the South Sea. There was a certain originality about the book, 
both in its manner and matter, which was very captivating in the present 
state of our literature; and besides this, the things in the narrative were 
evidently true, whatever might be said of the persons; so it is no wonder 
that the author has been encouraged to make a second appearance. The 
new work is called “Omoo” (The Rover, or Island-Wanderer) ; and with- 
out any further connection with its predecessor, continues the autobi- 
ography from the escape of the adventurer from Typee. .. . 

Tahiti, except in the external aspect of nature, is by no means described 
as the paradise it was once reputed to be. All the vices of civilization are 
here under a different form—and even all the miseries, including poverty 
and hunger. 


In the long quotations that followed from this “amusing and orig- 
inal” book, the reviewer took no exception to Melville’s attacks on 
the missionaries or to his “boastful lechery.” In fact, the only objec- 
tion registered was that, since the book was a true one, the author 
had not been able to avail himself of all his dramatic possibilities.”° 

Of all the weeklies, however, the Athenaeum gave most space to 
Melville, contributing four separate articles on Typee alone. The 
apparent reason for this elaborate interest was that Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, the editor (and former champion of Keats), suspected 
a hoax of some sort, either as to the author’s identity or as to the 
dividing line between fact and fiction in this anomalous book. In 
one of the very first notices of Typee to appear in England, the wary 
Athenaeum called attention to Melville’s vow to “speak the unvar- 
nished truth” and declared: “These frank prefatory avowals, as indi- 
cating exactness, may be taken by every reader for what they are 


*8 Yhid., XXVU, 248 (April 17, 1847). 
*® Chamber's Edinburgh Journal, V, n.s., 265-269 (April 25, 1846), and 282-284 (May 
2, 1846). °° Ibid., VII, n.s., 338-341 (May 29, 1847). 
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worth.” But in the eight columns of summary and comment that 
follow, there is no indication that the reviewer was scandalized by 
this unusual book, and whatever doubts he had entertained as to its 
authenticity were mostly dispelled by references to the extravagant 
praise of these same Marquesans to be found in the travel books of 
Mendana, Cook, Porter, and Stewart. So he finally persuaded him- 
self to believe in the essential reality of the book, “making allowance 
for some romantic touches, a la Porter.”*?_ The next week a similar 
amount of space was given to Typee, but this consisted entirely of 
quotations without comment.”? The following summer, having read 
the account of “Toby’s” reappearance and his confirmation of the 
truth of Typee through the pages of the Buffalo (New York) Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the reviewer renewed his interest in the problem, 
but still refused to commit himself, saying: 


Mr. Melville’s clever work on the Marquesas, which excited so much in- 
terest,—and certainly not less suspicion, on its first publication,—has 
received a somewhat unexpected testimony to its authenticity, the value 
of which every reader must decide for himself.?* 


Finally, when “Toby’s Sequel” was published, the Athenaeum won- 
dered if it were not a mere invention, declaring that this species of 
affirming in a circle served only to increase the puzzle: 


We do not undertake to light our readers through the mystery. All we 
can say as to the authenticity of Mr. Herman Melville’s narrative is what 
we have said before—it deserves to be true... . We vouch for the verisi- 
militude—but not the verity. . .. This true history, or pleasant romance, 
(as the case may be) ... [is still] very commonly suspected to be a fiction, 
notwithstanding all the incidents which have either presented themselves, 
or been sought, to give it an air of truth.”* 


Moreover, upon the appearance of Omoo, the Athenaeum dis- 
played the same determination not to be baited, commenting upon 
the author’s affidavit in the preface: 


The authenticity of his statements is thus asserted incidentally and as 
of course—but without any direct answer being given to the doubts which 
have been thrown on the reality of his former narrative. . .. 

21 Athenaeum, XIX, 189-191 (Feb. 21, 1846). The reviewer apparently did not suspect 
that this similarity was due to the fact that Melville had borrowed heavily from these books 


as sources, especially Stewart’s and Porter’s. 22 Thid., XIX, 218-220 (Feb. 28, 1846). 
°° Tbid., XIX, 819 (Aug. 8, 1846). 24 Thid., XIX, 1014-1015 (Oct. 3, 1846). 
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Doubtless we shall hear more of the author’s adventures :—for, though 
the vraisemblance of history is well preserved, there are in the style and 
about the narrative indications of romance that suggest a power of pro- 
longing these adventures to any extent for which the public may demand 
them.?° 


Always an important journal of belles lettres, with a larger circula- 
tion than any similar British periodical, the Athenaeum probably 
did more to foster Melville’s English reputation than any other 
single agency. For the reviews cited, though not extravagant in their 
praise, indicated an intelligent and discriminating interest in the 
new author rather than a disparagement of his works on the ground 
of doubtful authenticity—a conclusion substantiated by the fact that 
this journal followed Melville’s career to the end, being the only one 
in England that gave separate (and on the whole favorable) reviews 
to every single one of his books. 

Indeed, it was just the sort of doubts entertained by the Ath- 
enaeum that brought forth the longest and best reviews of Melville’s 
first two books in the British Isles. Long accustomed to, and delight- 
ing in, the literary hoax, the leading English periodicals that were 
prompted to notice Typee and Omoo were drawn to them with the 
feeling that here was an author who offered entertainment of various 
sorts; and, although they missed their guess in suspecting deliberate 
mystification, they surely caught the light-hearted spirit of the young 
American who was enjoying his bright new fame as the literary 
discoverer of the South Seas—a fame that they were doing so much 
to foster. Of such a nature were the doubts expressed by the Dublin 
Review, which nevertheless frankly admitted its pleasure in these 
entertaining volumes: 

[The author], for aught we know, may next turn up at the North 
Pole, and amuse the world and ourselves with adventures among the 
Esquimaux. Perchance he may be the identical man who has exhibited 
Tom Thumb, or the Bosjemans from Caffraria. . . . 

Whether the doubts which have insinuated themselves into our mind 
touching the degree of credit to which they are entitled may appear to 
others to be well founded or no, is a question which all our readers must 
decide for themselves. For our own part, we can only say, as did the 
“Sapient Grizzle,” when called on to give his opinion of the feats at- 
tributed to General Tom Thumb,— 


°° Ibid., XX, 382 (April 10, 1847). This review was probably written by J. K. Hervey, 
who succeeded Dilke as editor about this time. 
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“T tell you, Madam, it was all a trick: 
He made the giants first, and then he killed them.”?° 


There follow twenty pages of summaries and quotations from Typee 
and Omoo with no indication that the reviewer disapproved of Mel- 
ville’s books on religious or moral grounds. On the contrary, he 
was obviously delighted with his discovery of this new giant-killer. 

In similar vein the critic in Blackwood’s treated the whole matter 
of authenticity as a proper subject for gay badinage. It is hard to 
believe that Melville could have been so long-faced in his pursuit of 
literary fame as to take offense at such delighted bantering as the 
following: 


Who or what were Typee and Omoo? Were things or creatures thus 
designated? .. . Were they conspirators’ watchwords, lovers’ letters, sig- 
nals concerted between the robbers of Rodgers’s bank? We tried them 
anagrammatically, but in vain: there was nought to be made of Omoo; 
shake it as we would, the O’s came uppermost; and by reversing Typee 
we obtained but a pitiful result. At last a bright gleam broke through 
the mist of conjecture. Omoo was a book. The outlandish title that 
had perplexed us was intended to perplex; it was a bait thrown out 
to that wide-mouthed fish, the public; a specimen of what is theatrically 
styled gag. Having but an indifferent opinion of books ushered into 
existence by such charlatanical manoeuvres, we thought no more of 
Omoo, until, musing the other day over our matutinal hyson, the volume 
itself was laid before us, and we suddenly found ourselves in the entertain- 
ing society of Marquesan Melville, the phoenix of modern voyagers, 
sprung, it would seem, from the mingled ashes of Captain Cook and 
Robinson Crusoe. 

. . . The book is excellent, quite first-rate, the “clear grit,” as Mr. Mel- 
ville’s countrymen would say. Its chief fault, almost its only one, interferes 
little with the pleasure of reading it, will escape many, and is hardly 
worth insisting upon. Omoo is of the order composite, a skilfully con- 
cocted Robinsonade, where fictitious incident is ingeniously blended with 
genuine information. Doubtless its author has visited the countries he 
describes, but not in the capacity he states. He is no Munchausen; there 
is nothing improbable in his adventures, save their occurrence to himself, 
and that he should have been a man before the mast on board South-Sea 
traders, or whalers, or on any ship or ships whatever. His speech be- 
trayeth him. . . . His tone is refined and well-bred; he writes like one 
accustomed to good European society, who has read books and collected 


°° Dublin Review, XXIII, 341-363 (Dec., 1847). There was no separate review of Typee. 
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stores of information, other than could be perused or gathered in the 
places or amongst the rude associates he describes. These inconsistencies 
are glaring, and can hardly be explained. . . . The train of suspicion once 
lighted, the flame runs rapidly along. ... Herman Melville sounds to us 
vastly like the harmonious and carefully selected appellation of an 
imaginary hero of romance.?? 


Thus the famous “Maga,” usually far from friendly to American 
books, rollicked on for thirteen pages of summaries and quotations, 
sharing Melville’s high spirits and, not least, enjoying his thrusts at 
French colonial policy. Though it had outgrown the savage attacks 
and personal slander of its lusty youth, it had not forgotten its orig- 
inal purpose to furnish Edinburgh with “a nimbler and more 
familiar” kind of literary criticism. 

Another tardy but delighted commentator was the critic writing 
under the nom de plume of “Sir Nathaniel” in the New Monthly 
Magazine. Reviewing Melville’s literary career in 1853, he spurned 
the philosophical “sea of troubles” that made such a watery waste of 
Mardi and Moby-Dick, and awarded the palm to the early travel 
books, in spite of their dubious authenticity. The adventures related 
there might well be credited as having made good yarns in the 
forecastle, he declared: 


Not that we vouch for the fact of his having experienced the adventures 
in literal truth. . . . Readers there are, who, having been enchanted by a 
perusal of “Typee” and “Omoo,” have turned again and rent the author, 
when they heard a surmise, or an assertion, that his tales were more or 
less imagination. Others there are, and we are of them, whose enjoyment 
of the history was little affected by a suspicion of the kind during perusal 
(which few can evade), or by an affirmation of it afterwards. 


But granting them to be “sea-romances” instead of true travel books, 
Sir Nathaniel hailed them enthusiastically as “prose-poems”: 


Instead of a landsman’s gray goose quill, he seems to have plucked a quill 
from skimming curlew, or to have snatched it, a fearful joy, from hover- 
ing albatross, if not from the wings of the wind itself.*§ 


7 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, LXI, 754-767 (June, 1847). This review was 
reprinted in the Eclectic Magazine, XI, 408-409 (July, 1847). There was no separate review 
of Typee. 

?° “American Authorship, No. IV,” New Monthly Magazine, XCVIII, 300-308 (Aug., 
1853). Reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, XXVIII, 481-486 (Aug., 1853), and in the Eclectic 
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So far from Typee and Omoo being “scouted” because they were 
“impertinent inventions,” however, this very uncertainty as to the 
exact amounts of fact and fiction ingeniously blended in Melville’s 
volumes was one of the chief attractions that drew English reviewers 
to him. It is, indeed, astonishing how long these doubts, and the 
question of the author’s identity, persisted. Reviewing Melville’s 
entire literary output in 1856, a critic in the Dublin University Mag- 
azine, who had read all of Melville’s books except Israel Potter, an- 
nounced a surprising “discovery” which confirmed the long-stand- 
ing public suspicion: 


A friend has informed us that “Herman Melville” is merely a nom de 
plume, and if so, it is only a piece with the mystification which this re- 
markable author dearly loves to indulge in from the first page to the last 
of his works. .. . His first books were “Omoo” and “Typee,” which quite 
startled and puzzled the reading world. The ablest critics were for some 
time unable to decide whether the first of these vivid pictures of life in 
the South Sea Islands was to be regarded as a mere dextrous fiction, or as 
a narrative of real adventures, described in glowing, picturesque, and ro- 
mantic language; but, when the second work appeared, there could no 
longer exist any doubt that, although the author was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Marquesas and other islands, and might introduce real 


Magazine, XXX, 46-52 (Sept., 1853). There were no separate reviews of either Typee or 
Omoo. 

William Harrison Ainsworth (who had succeeded to the editorship of the New Monthly 
Magazine) was probably the critic masked behind the pseudonym of “Sir Nathaniel.” His 
praise of Typee and Omoo is made more significant by comparison with his reactions to 
Melville’s other books. Redburn he found “prosy, bald, and eventless” and White-Jacket 
inferior, though it contained some fine sea-pictures. But of Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre 
he could find nothing good to say. Melville’s reputation, indeed, may be said to have reached 
its nadir in the following denunciation: 

“The Whale’ [Moby-Dick] undoubtedly contains much vigorous description, much wild 
power, many striking details. But the effect is distressingly marred throughout by an ex- 
travagant treatment of the subject. The style is maniacal—mad as a march hare—mowing, 
gibbering, screaming, like an incurable Bedlamite, reckless of keeper or straight-waistcoat. 
Now it vaults on stilts, and performs Bombastes Furioso, with contortions of figure, and 
straining strides, and swashbuckling fustian, far beyond Pistol in that Ancient’s happiest 
mood. Now it is seized with spasms, acute and convulsive enough to excite bewilderment 
in all beholders. When he pleases, Mr. Melville can be so lucid, straightforward, hearty, and 
unaffected, and displays so unmistakable a shrewdness, and satirical sense of the ridiculous, 
that it is hard to suppose that Ae can have indited the rhodomontade to which we allude. 
Surely the man is a Doppelganger—a dual number incarnate (singular though he be, in and 
out of all conscience):—surely he is two gentleman rolled into one, but retaining their 
respective idiosyncrasies—the one sensible, sagacious, observant, graphic, and producing ad- 
mirable matter—the other maundering, drivelling, subject to paroxysms, cramps, and total 
collapse, and penning exceedingly many pages of unaccountable ‘bosh’ .. . a huge dose of 
hyperbolical slang, maudlin sentimentalism, and tragicomic bubble and squeak.” 
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incidents and real characters, yet that fiction so largely entered into the 
composition of the books, that they could not be regarded as matter-of- 
fact narratives.?® 


This fact, however, detracted in no way from their charm. Indeed, 
comparing Melville with Cooper and Dana as writers on the sea, 
this critic picked Melville as his favorite. Basing his extravagant 
eulogy chiefly upon Typee, Omoo, and White-Jacket, he concluded: 


He is a man of genius—and we intend this word to be understood in 
its fullest literary sense—one of rare qualifications, too; and we do not 
think there is any living author who rivals him in his peculiar powers of 
describing scenes at sea and sea-life in a manner at once poetical, forcible, 
accurate, and, above all, original. . . . He undoubtedly is an original 
thinker, and boldly and unreservedly expresses his opinions, often in a 
way that irresistibly startles and enchains the interest of the reader. He 
possesses amazing powers of expression—he can be terse, copious, el- 
oquent, brilliant, imaginative, poetical, satirical, pathetic, at will. He is 
never stupid, never dull; but, alas! he is often mystical and unintelligible 
[chiefly in Mardi and Moby-Dick].... 

Such is Herman Melville! a man of whom America has reason to be 
proud, with all his faults; if he does not eventually rank as one of her 
greatest giants in literature, it will be owing not to any lack of innate 
genius, but solely to his own incorrigible perversion of his rare and lofty 
gifts.3° 


20“ Trio of American Sailor-Authors,”’ Dublin University Magazine, XLVII, 47-54 
(Jan., 1856). Reprinted in Littell’s Living Age, XLVIII, 560-566 (March, 1856). 

In an earlier separate review of Typee, however, this magazine had not indulged in any 
such doubts: “The main interest of Mr. Melville’s work hangs on his personal narrative, but 
its value as a contribution to knowledge arises from his minute account of this tribe, their 
characters, usages, and mode of life; all of which, a four months residence gave him a 
sufficient means of judging. . . . Wander where he will abroad, Mr. Melville is always at 
home with his pen, and a lively and easy style is sure to make him a favourite with the 
public” (Dublin University Magazine, XXVIII, 135-139, Aug., 1846). There was no separate 
review of Omoo. 

°° Tbid., XLVII, 47-54 (Jan., 1856). This reviewer was well qualified to survey Melville’s 
works, for he was not only thoroughly acquainted with the three authors here reviewed 
(Melville, Dana, and Cooper) but was widely read in the whole range of English sea- 
literature, had been at sea himself, and had written a volume on the sperm whale. His com- 
ments on Melville’s other books are so illuminating in some cases, that they are collected here 
for convenienc. Redburn had fallen somewhat dead on the market, and deservedly so, since 
it was a badly constructed book and the Liverpool passages were ‘outrageously improbable.” 
Mardi began as a good sea story; for the rest, though he suspected an interesting political 
satire was concealed beneath its gorgeously poetical language, he had to conclude reluc- 
tantly: “It is, in our estimation, one of the saddest, most melancholy, most deplorable and 
humiliating perversions of genius of a high order in the English language.” Moby-Dick he 
found to be quite as eccentric and monstrously extravagant as Mardi, in many of its inci- 
dents; and though it contained excellent information, indicating that the author had 
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This preference for Melville’s more straightforward narratives over 
his more ambitious philosophical works is highly significant in any 
estimate of his contemporary reputation, for it was not confined 
to the Dublin University Magazine; rather, it was the general critical 
reaction both in America and England. 

From these the major reviews of Melville’s first two books in 
England it would appear that Melville’s debut abroad was, if any- 
thing, even more favorable than it was at home—only one out of 
fifteen being actually unfavorable. If there was any real difference 
between his American and English receptions it was merely a differ- 
ence in tone: the former was heavy and patriotic in its praise; the 
latter, light and urbane. America was proud of Herman Melville; 
England enjoyed him. But in both cases, one might venture, Typee 
and Omoo were quite as well received as they deserved to be. And 
though in one sense it may be said that his sprightly books “stirred 
up a whole regiment of critics” in both countries, it is certainly a 
contradiction of indisputable facts to imply that these critics “un- 
loosed upon him exhibitions of venom of the whole-hearted sort 
that enamour a misanthrope to life.” 

A final episode in Melville’s English debut, though not in the 
direct line of periodical reviews, is offered here as illustrative of the 
prevailing English attitude. In a miscellaneous volume entitled The 
Almanack of the Month: A Review of Everything and Everybody, 
the author was subjected to a mock-trial, with a decree of nol pros: 


Literary sEssions—Alleged Forgery—An individual, who gave the 
name of Herman Melville, was brought up on a charge of having forged 


diligently searched all the authorities dealing with his subject, he had to confess: “Yet the 
great, undeniable merits of Melville’s book are obscured and almost neutralized by the 
astounding quantity of wild, mad passages and entire chapters with which it is interlarded.” 

W hite-Jacket, however, was his favorite; he considered it not only Melville’s best work, 
but “the best picture of life before the mast in a ship of war ever yet given to the world.” 
Nevertheless, this critic could be objective even with his favorite; with his astuteness and 
wide acquaintance with the literature of the sea, he made a discovery that no other student 
of Melville was to make until very recent years: “We could point out a good many in- 
stances, however, where the author has borrowed remarkable verbal expressions, and even 
incidents, from nautical books almost unknown to the general reading public (and this he 
does without a syllable of acknowledgment). Here was a cue to a proper estimate of 
Melville's value as an imaginative artist that, if followed out, might have prevented much 
of the eulogistic folly that has so falsely colored the discussion of his life and writings since 
the “renaissance” in 1919. And it was pointed out by a contemporary. 

Other English periodicals searched unsuccessfully for reviews of Typee and Omoo are: 
British Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, North British Review, Prospective Review, 
Quarterly Review, Westminster Review, and Bentley’s Miscellany, Fraser's Magazine, Sharpe's 
London Magazine. 
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several valuable documents relative to the Marquesas, in which he de- 
scribed himself to have been formerly resident. A good deal of conflict- 
ing evidence was brought forward on both sides, and it was obvious that 
whether the papers were forgeries or not, the talent and ingenuity of 
Herman Melville were, of themselves, sufficient to recommend them very 
favourably to a literary tribunal. In the course of the trial, it was sug- 
gested that as it would occupy too much of his honor’s time to set out the 
whole of the disputed matter in the pleadings, the jury should take it 
home to read at their leisure. It was ultimately agreed that the matter 
should be referred to the Superior Court of Public Opinion, with a strong 
recommendation that every one being a member of that tribunal should 
read the whole of the alleged forgeries, without missing a word. The im- 
pression was decidedly favourable to Mr. Herman Melville, and though 
no decision has been come to upon the question of forgery, he has excited 
the greatest interest, and is received everywhere with the most cordial 
welcome.*? 


82 G. A. a Beckett (ed.), The Almanack of the Month, etc. (London, 1846), I, 368-369. 


WILLIAM JAMES AND EMERSON 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


I 


O THE POPULAR mind, pragmatism has always seemed the 

exact opposite of transcendentalism. What could a crude phi- 
losophy of action hold in common with a refined spiritual idealism? 
Emphasizing this contrast, George Santayana suggested that “the 
genteel tradition in America philosophy” logically ended in Emer- 
son, while William James marked the beginning of the more robust 
American way of thought. More academically, Professor Wood- 
bridge Riley’s textbook gave sanction to this interpretation, and 
specifically described pragmatism as “a recoil against transcenden- 
talism.” Always to the lay reader, and often to the professional 
philosopher, the pragmatism of William James has marked the 
beginning of a new intellectual movement, typical of America. 


But of recent years the old picture painted all in black and white 
has come to seem false. The shrewd Yankee aspects of Emerson 
have stood out more clearly, while the religious and spiritualistic 
side of James has been emphasized. After all, Emerson’s famous 
address on “The American Scholar” did something to stimulate the 
robust American philosophy. Both Henry James, Senior, and his 
son William, recognized the fact. Emerson and James were seeking, 
in different ways, to escape the shadow of the old, genteel tradition. 
Emerson had expressed the situation clearly in a letter to Henry 
James, Sr., in 1850: “I find or fancy (just as Wilkinson finds me 
guilty of Unitarianism) that you have not shed your last coat of 
Presbyterianism, but that a certain legendary and catechetical Jove 
glares at me sometimes, in your page.”* If William James trans- 
formed this legendary Jove into a more impersonal “psychic energy,” 
the basic substance remained the same. The most recent interpreter 
of American thought, Professor Harvey Gates Townsend, has gone 
so far as to assert that “William James .. . is the central figure of 
what should be called neo-transcendentalism in New England. 
Quite definitely in the line of descent from Emerson, he succeeded 

*R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 1935), I, 62. 
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to a remarkable degree in translating the aspirations of the older 
transcendentalism into the language of philosophy.” 

The general relations of the James family to Emerson have been 
described before.* Henry James, Senior, first made the acquaintance 
of Emerson in 1842—the year in which William was born. He 
“named the boy William, and a few days later, brought his friend 
Ralph Waldo Emerson to admire and give his blessing to the little 
philosopher-to-be.”* The friendship of the two men ripened stead- 
ily, until, in 1864, the James family finally took up its residence in 
Boston. Both fathers and children frequently visited one another; 
and Henry James, Senior, regaled the Emersons with excerpts from 
the letters of his elder sons, written from Europe. In 1872, he him- 
self wrote and delivered “a short appreciation” of Emerson before 
the “Friday Evening Salon” of Mr. and Mrs. Fields—a paper after- 
wards printed in the Adlantic. Finally, in 1903, William James, 
then a professor of philosophy at Harvard, wrote his own laudatory 
address for the Emerson centenary at Concord, in which he too 
made his votive offering to the “beloved master.” 

These friendly relations are generally known. On the other hand, 
the philosophical books and letters of William James frequently ex- 
pressed negative criticisms of Emerson, and of his philosophy. On 
occasions James was enthusiastic, on other occasions critical; but 
always the occasion influenced the expression of opinion. The ques- 
tion remains: What did James, in his private mind, really think of 
Emerson? Without attempting to summarize the known evidence, 
this paper will consider the question on the basis of certain unpub- 
lished material. 

The philosophical library of William James, consisting of some 
three hundred books, has been preserved as a whole in the treasure 
room of Widener Library at Harvard. In this collection are included 
nine volumes by Emerson, and one about Emerson.” These volumes 
have been marked, annotated, carefully cross-referenced by James. 


7H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the United States (New York, 1934), p. 134. 

* Cf. R. B. Perry, op. cit.; Austin Warren, The Elder Henry James (New York, 1934); 
C. H. Grattan, The Three Jameses (New York, 1932); and F. I. Carpenter, ‘‘Points of Com- 
parison Between Emerson and William James,” New England Quarterly, Il, 458-474 (July, 
1929). 

“ Letters of William James, ed. Henry James (Boston, 1920), I, 9. 

® These volumes are: Miscellanies: Nature and Addresses (1868); Essays: First Series 
(1869); Essays: Second Series (new ed., 1889); Essays: Second Series (Centenary ed., 1904); 
Representative Men (1895); The Conduct of Life (1889); Letters and Social Aims (1883); 
Lectures and Biographical Sketches (1884); Natural History of Intellect (1893); and Emer- 
son in Concord, by E. W. Emerson (1889). 
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They describe his enthusiasm for certain aspects of the Emersonian 
philosophy. And they also describe his disagreement with other 
aspects of it. 

The first two volumes of Emerson’s writings are inscribed: “Wil- 
liam James, Scarboro, July 5, 1871.” These have obviously been 
read many times, for they contain notes, references, and markings, 
entered successively in pencil, pen, and blue pencil. Two flyleaves 
at the end of each are scribbled with indexes, quotations, and com- 
ments of all varieties. Clearly these have been revised, altered, and 
added to on different occasions. Almost every page of the text is 
underlined or annotated in such a way as to make clear James’s 
interest. 

Of the other volumes, only one is inscribed. His copy of Lectures 
and Biographical Sketches, printed in 1884, bears the words: “Wil- 
liam James, from his Wife, Quincy St., Cambridge, June, 1879 [sic],” 
on the first flyleaf. The remainder of the volumes may have been 
purchased later, at some time before the centenary address of 1903. 
Each of these contain about ten or twelve quotations and references 
entered on the flyleaves; and numerous marks along the margins 
of the text. The most striking fact which these reveal is that James 
literally read almost everything which Emerson wrote. Only a few 
of the essays at the end of Natural History of Intellect have not been 
marked. When James wrote his brother that “The reading of the 
divine Emerson, volume after volume, has done me a lot of good,”® 
he was not exaggerating the thoroughness of this reading. 

But before considering James’s comments in detail, it is impor- 
tant to recall that he may have read other of Emerson’s works earlier, 
in the library of his father, that he certainly heard his father read 
some of them aloud, and that, from his birth to his marriage, as long 
as he lived under his father’s roof, he was subject to the Emersonian 
influence. Thus in 1870, his father wrote: 


My dear Emerson,— 

Many thanks for Society and Solitude, of which I have read many 
chapters with hearty liking. But unfortunately just before the new volume 
arrived, we had got a handsomely bound copy of the new edition of the 
old essays, and I had been reading them aloud in the evening to Mama 
and Willy and Alice with such delectation on all sides, that it was vain 
to attempt renewing the experience.” 

® Letters of William James, Il, 190. TR. B. Perry, op. cit., I, 100. 
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The year after hearing his father read Emerson’s essays aloud, Wil- 
liam James acquired the first two volumes for his own library. His 
comments on these are significant. 


II 


In general, James’s remarks upon Emerson’s essays fall into three 
classes. The first includes passages which James considered typical 
of the author, or particularly revealing of “Emerson’s singularity.” 
These he usually indexed under the initials “R. W. E.” But since 
he used many of these in the later composition of his centenary ad- 
dress without further comment, their interest is comparatively small. 

The second group includes passages from Emerson which James 
considered “against my philosophy.” For the most part he indexed 
these under such titles as “monism,” “abstract unity,” “the oNE,” 
and “transcendental.” Some of these reappear—often with his dis- 
approving comments omitted—in The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience. Sometimes these passages are mingled with other Emer- 
sonian passages of which he approved. They seem to have irritated 
him either because of their abstractness, their denial of “pluralism,” 
or their statements of the transcendental doctrine of evil. 

The third group of passages, which James wholeheartedly ap- 
proved, seems the most interesting, the most various, and the most 
revealing. Under the title of “pragmatism” he indexed many par- 
agraphs, usually containing the words “action” or “deeds.” Related 
to these are other sections emphasizing “the present tense,” and the 
word “to-day.” Another group of marked passages celebrates “the 
common man,” “the poor,” and “the laborer”; and condemns the 
“puny, protected person.” Still others describe “the creative I,” 
“psychic energy,” and “expansiveness” or power in general. Lastly, 
James underlined and approved many of Emerson’s sentences for 
their “concrete style.” All in all, since James’s enthusiasms seem 
more important and more suggestive than his criticisms, we may 
consider them first. 

The form in which James’s comments are scribbled suggests that 
he first read Emerson’s text for its general interest and stimulation, 
without specific reference to his own thought. Many passages were 
indexed, without comment. At some later date he returned to the 
text, noted that some of these passages were “against my philoso- 
phy,” and added: “but see pp. —— for pragmatism.” Then he 
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again wrote: “pragmatism,” in connection with other page refer- 
ences, formerly listed without specific comment. Although he car- 
ried out this procedure only for the first two volumes of Emerson’s 
work, his comments are sufficiently numerous to be significant. 

As might have been expected, the passages specifically “against 
my philosophy” appear in the chapter on “Idealism,” in Emerson’s 
Nature; while the neighboring chapters on “Discipline,” and “Pros- 
pects” contain suggestions of “pragmatism.” James underlined :® 
“Words are finite organs of the infinite mind. They cannot cover 
the dimensions of what is in truth. They break, chop, and im- 
poverish it. An action is the perfection and publication of thought.”® 
And he sidelined the whole peroration of Nature, beginning: “Na- 
ture is not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes it... .” Par- 
ticularly he underlined the phrase: “Build therefore your own 
world.” 

Most suggestive of “pragmatism,” however, was the section on 
“Action,” in “The American Scholar”: “The great soul will be 
strong to live. . . . Thinking is a partial act. Let the grandeur of 
justice shine in his affairs.”*° “Colleges and books only copy the 
language which the field and work-yard made.”** And James un- 
derlined: “As the world was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, 
so it is ever to so much of his attributes as we bring to it.”*” In 
“Literary Ethics,” also, he underlined several pragmatic passages: 
“Let him [the man of letters] endeavor . . . to solve the problem of 
that life which is set before 4m. And this by punctual action, and 
not by promises or dreams .. . Feudalism and Orientalism had long 
enough thought it majestic to do nothing; the modern majesty con- 
sists in work.”** 

All these passages appealed to James as celebrating “pragmatism,” 
or “the superiority of action.” But he found these mixed with other 
passages which declared “the superiority of what is intellectualized.” 
Therefore he indexed the two contrasting series of statements, and 
referred specifically to certain paragraphs which contained “both 


close together.” On one page he underlined: “I do not see how any 


* Tt is not always possible to state with assurance whether James’s underlinings expressed 
approval or disapproval. One can only infer this from the context, and from his marginal 
comments. 

® Works (Centenary ed.), I, 44-45. All page references have been corrected to refer to 
this standard edition. , a) Gayo p 

+17, 98. James cross-referenced this to the chapter on “Language,” in Nature. 

aay nOS: 487, 178-179. 
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man can afford, for the sake of his nerves and his nap, to spare any 
action in which he can partake”; but also underlined the qualifying 
sentences: “The true scholar grudges every opportunity of action 
past by, as a loss of power. It is the raw material out of which the 
intellect moulds her splendid products.”** 

A similar set of sentences had been underlined and indexed five 
pages earlier. Obviously James considered Emerson’s remarks am- 
biguous, if not contradictory. Which did Emerson consider superior 
—deeds or thoughts; actions or ideas? If the answer were “ideas,” 
James called Emerson “transcendental”; if “actions,” Emerson was 
“pragmatic.” Throughout his life, James praised the pragmatic 
Emerson, but disapproved the transcendentalist. 

It might be argued that Emerson was essentially a transcenden- 
talist, because he commonly set ideas above actions. “Action is with 
the scholar subordinate, but it is essential,’ he wrote. Certainly he 
called himself an idealist, and certainly he emphasized ideas as the 
ultimate concern of the American Scholar. In this he disagreed with 
James, who emphasized particular acts. In a later essay on “Nom- 
inalist and Realist,’ Emerson definitely classed himself with the 
platonic realists. But was this attitude inconsistent with his incipient 
“pragmatism” P 

The answer depends upon the definition of “pragmatism,” and, 
for the moment, takes us beyond the philosophy of James. For 
pragmatism originated as a theory of ideas, in Peirce’s historic essay: 
“How to Make Our Ideas Clear.”*® It declared that an idea, or con- 
ception, consisted simply in the sum total of its conceivable relations 
to practical experience: “The elements of every concept enter into 
logical thought at the gate of perception and make their exit at the 
gate of purposive action; and whatever cannot show its passports at 
both those gates is to be arrested as unauthorized by reason.”** In 
general terms, pragmatism declared the doctrine of the necessary in- 
terrelation of ideas and active experience. We may adopt this broad 
definition, both because it was prior to the more specific definitions 
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15 The Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (Cambridge, Mass., 1931-1935), V, 
248-271. 

+8 Ihid., V, 131. Since Peirce, “the grandfather of pragmatism,” occupies a position 
midway between Emerson and James, both in history and, to some extent, in logic, occa- 
sional reference to his writings may help to clarify this discussion. The “gate of perception” 
is specified by all empirical philosophy; the “‘gate of purposive action’”’ is more peculiar to 
pragmatism. 
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of James, and because it suggests the philosophic continuity between 
Emerson and James. 


Pragmatism, then, declared ideas to be meaningless except as 
they related themselves to experience—to perception and to action. 
In this it contradicted the transcendentalism of the German philos- 
ophers who declared the dichotomy between ideas and actions. But 
the fact that pragmatism refused to admit the transcendence of ideas 
does not mean that it necessarily proclaimed the superiority of ac- 
tions. As Peirce protested to James: “Pragmatism is correct doctrine 
only in so far as it is recognized that material action is the mere 
husk of ideas. The brute element exists, and must not be explained 
away, as Hegel seeks to do. But the end of thought is action only in 
so far as the end of action is another thought.”"” 


Emerson, in as much as he repeatedly proclaimed the necessary 
interaction of thought and experience, was pragmatic, and James 
frequently recognized the fact. Thus he labeled as “pragmatism” 
Emerson’s exhortation: “Let the scholar first learn the things... . 
Let him know how the thing stands; in the use of all means, and 
most in the reverence of the humble commerce and humble needs 
of life—to hearken what they say, and so, by mutual reaction of 
thought and life, to make thought solid, and life wise.”** “The 
mutual reaction of thought and life’—had not Emerson founded his 
thought upon this principle? In other words, he had described it as 
“the uses of nature,” ascending from the use of nature as the brute 
material for experience, to the use of nature as the material for 
purposive action: “Build therefore your own world.” “The secret 
of Emerson,” as one of his best biographers has observed, “lies in the 
superlative value which he found in the unit of experience, the 
direct, momentary, individual act of consciousness.” And, as even 
the unsympathetic Santayana recognized: “he coveted truth, and 
returned to experience.””° 


Besides the broadly pragmatic passages which proclaimed the 
necessity of concrete observation and action to ideas, James clearly 
approved two related aspects of Emerson’s thought—the first cel- 
ebrating the importance of “to-day,” and the second the importance 

*7R. B. Perry, op. cit., Il, 424-425. *8 Works, 1, 180-181. 


2° ©, W. Firkins, Emerson (Boston and New York, 1915), p. 297. 
2° Winds of Doctrine (New York, 1926), p. 197. 
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of common, manual labor. Under such titles as “now,” “to-day,” 
and “the present tense,” he indexed many passages which appealed 
to him. And he underlined many more, for this doctrine was cen- 
tral to both men. From the first paragraph of Emerson’s first book, 
which announced: “The sun shines to-day also,” throughout his 
writings, the refrain recurred: “Give me insight into to-day, and 
you may have the antique and future worlds.” 

On the flyleaf of his volume of Emerson’s essays, James quoted 
a phrase from “Self-Reliance”: “roses; they exist with God to-day.” 
In connection with this he cross-referenced a passage from “The 
Over-Soul,” which developed the idea: “the soul that ascends to 
worship the great God is plain and true; dwells in the hour that 
now is, in the earnest experience of the common day,—by reason 
of the present moment and the mere trifle having become porous to 
thought and bibulous of the sea of light.” In the midst of Emer- 
son’s discussion of the Over-Soul, clothed in mystical language, 
James found this nugget of pure ore. The occurrence was typical. 
James approved the foundation of Emerson’s thinking—‘“the hour 
that now is,” and “the experience of the common day.” But he dis- 
trusted the sudden leaps which Emerson took from daily experience 
to the sea of light. 


Both men began with today. Both celebrated its value, because 
of the experience which it offered, and of the implications which it 
suggested. But at this point the two diverged: Emerson emphasized 
the thoughts or insights which it suggested, James the actions. 
Another passage indexed by James suggests both the agreement and 
the difference: 


To-day is a king in disguise. To-day always looks mean to the 
thoughtless, in the face of an uniform experience that all good and great 
and happy actions are made up precisely of these blank to-days. Let us 
not be so deceived. Let us unmask the king as he passes. Let us not in- 
habit times of wonderful and various promise without divining their 
tendency.”? 


James sought to convert these daily experiences into the stuff of 
further actions. Emerson was content for the time to “divine their 
tendency.” But both felt that their to-days pointed rather towards 
the future than the past. 


** Works, 1, 267. 
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Like his earlier essays, Emerson’s essay on “Experience” empha- 
sized this, and James marked it heavily, in both his editions of the 
work. Both times he noticed especially the paragraph beginning: 
“The mid-world is best. Nature, as we know her, is no saint”; and 
continuing: “If we will be strong with her strength we must not 
harbor such disconsolate consciences, borrowed too from the con- 
sciences of other nations. We must set up the strong present tense 
against all rumors of wrath, past or to come.” For both men, “to- 
day” opened the gate from the prison of the past to the promised 
land of the future. 


As in the address on “The American Scholar,” the doctrine of 
“the present tense” supported Emerson’s Americanism, and his de- 
mocracy. Immediate empiricism frees the individual, and also the 
nation, from dependence upon the past. As James had applauded 
these doctrines, so he applauded their corollaries. In “The Young 
American” he underlined two sentences: “Here, here in America, is 
the home of man,” and “Let us live in America, too thankful for 
our want of feudal institutions.””* 

Professor John Dewey has described Emerson as “The Philos- 
opher of Democracy.” Clearly, Emerson’s recognition of the neces- 
sity of action, and his distrust of the past with its “feudal institu- 
tions,” tallied with the democratic spirit of the new world. “The 
present” was, in a sense, “the common.” The American scholar who 
acted in the present, asked “not for the great, the remote, the ro- 
mantic,” but embraced “the common, the familiar, the low.” He 
did not seek protection nor privilege, but only life in “the mid- 
world,” and travel on its highways of experience and thought. 
James also sought this spiritual democracy. Besides the passages 
already noticed, he indexed others on the democracy of the intellect. 

Action is necessary, Emerson had said; and by action he meant 
hard work, day labor, manual toil. He praised poverty, and con- 
demned the growth of an hereditary aristocracy. “Consider the dif- 
ference between the first and second owner of property,” he wrote. 
“Instead of the sense of power and fertility of resource in himself 
which the father had . . . we have now a puny, protected person, 
guarded by walls and curtains.”** James approved this heartily, and 
marked also the further development of Emerson’s thought: “I do 

*°1, 391, 394. °° 1, 238-239. 
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not wish to overstate this doctrine of labor, or to insist that every 
man should be a farmer. . . . Neither would I shut my ears to the 
plea of the learned profession . . . that the amount of manual labor 
necessary for the maintenance of a family, indisposes and dis- 
qualifies for intellectual exertion. ... But . . . every man ought to 
stand in primary relations with the work of the world; ought to do 
it himself. . . . The whole interest of history lies in the fortunes of 
the poor. . . . Every man ought to have the opportunity to conquer 
the world for himself.”** 

Repeatedly James marked passages such as this.”* But the objec- 
tions of “the learned professions,” and of men like Hawthorne at 
Brook Farm, remained unanswered. Reading a later essay of Emer- 
son’s, James came upon a new statement and clarification of the 
earlier idea. Labor is necessary for the scholar: “Labor, iron labor, is 
for him.” But the labor of brain does not differ essentially from the 
labor of brawn: “If you are a scholar, be that. The same laws hold 
for you as for the laborer. . . . Let the student mind his own charge; 
sedulously wait every morning for the news concerning the structure 
of the world which the spirit will give him. .. . Nature, when she 
adds difficulty, adds brain.””® 

James underlined all these passages, for he too was seeking to 
discover the true relations of physical and mental labor. He, too, 
sought “news” of the structure of the world. And, significantly, the 
development of his pragmatism closely paralleled the development 
of Emerson’s thought. Both began with a somewhat naive glorifica- 
tion of physical action, continued to emphasize the essential unity of 
physical and mental action, and finally pointed to the efficacy of the 
brain in helping to overcome the actual, physical difficulties of life. 


Il 


In his reading of Emerson, James came upon many brilliant in- 
sights and suggestions valuable for the development of his own 
thought. But even in the midst of these “pragmatic” passages, he 
found much with which to disagree. He never read Emerson un- 
critically. Thus, in “The American Scholar,” he commented upon 


247, 240-241. 

°° Cf. VI, 260-261: “He who is to be wise for many must not be protected. He must 
know the huts where poor men lie, and the chores which poor men do. The first-class 
minds, Aesop, Socrates, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Franklin, had the poor man’s feeling and 
mortification.” James underlined the passage. 
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the sentence: “The discerning will read, in his Plato or Shakspeare, 
only that least part,—only the authentic utterances of the oracle;— 
all the rest he rejects, were it never so many times Plato’s or Shak- 
speare’s,”*” and added in the margin: “true of R. W. E.” Mixed with 
his frequent enthusiasm, he retained an acute perception of differ- 
ence. Later in the same essay, he added the initials “R. W. E.” beside 
another sentence: “If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar 
would be covetous of action.” Emerson, he felt, was something too 
much a “scholar.” 

This amounted to saying that Emerson was too much a tran- 
scendentalist. But just as James objected to certain aspects of Emer- 
son’s “pragmatism,” so he approved much of his transcendentalism. 
In the Essays: First Series he doubly underlined the title of “The 
Over-Soul” in the Table of Contents, and marked numerous pas- 
sages in the text of that essay. In the Miscellanies: Nature and Ad- 
dresses, he read and marked “The Transcendentalist” exhaustively. 
Partly, of course, this was due to his specific interest in the subject 
matter of these essays. Many quotations from them reappear to 
illustrate his Varieties of Religious Experience. But James also ac- 
cepted and sympathized with some of the transcendental teachings. 
Even when he criticized them, they often corresponded to elements 
of his own thought and faith. 

Under such index headings as “Increase of psychic energy,” and 
“the I creates its history,” he referred to sentences such as: “The 
Transcendentalist . . . believes in the perpetual openness of the hu- 
man mind to new influx of light and power... . You think me the 
child of my circumstances: I make my circumstance.””* Or again: 
“Power dwells with cheerfulness; hope puts us in a working mood, 
whilst despair is no muse, and untunes the active powers.”*? 
Although James criticized Emerson’s “optimism,” and his “mys- 
ticism,” a goodly portion of these qualities appeared in his own 
thought. 

Similarly, Emerson often reminded James of others of his fa- 
vorite authors. In the “Nominalist and Realist” essay, he wrote 
“Bergson,” opposite the sentence: “It is the secret of the world that 
all things subsist and do not die, but only retire a little from sight.” 
He felt that Emerson’s doctrine of Compensation, with its larger 
attempt to apply the “high laws” of physics to the fields of ethics and 
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economics, suggested the thought of Ernst Mach. And finally, he 
indexed a particularly vivid passage from the volume of Lectures 
and Biographical Sketches, as: “for Hodgson.” When to these mar- 
ginalia are added the many quotations of James from Whitman and 
other followers of Emerson, the conviction grows that Emerson be- 
longed naturally to James’s family of favorite authors. 

Even when he disagreed most sharply with Emerson’s doctrines, 
James instinctively admired the vividness of his style. The strangely 
earthly and homely quality of the transcendentalist appealed to him 
perennially. Many of his index notes refer only to single, striking 
sentences. Often he underlined these in the text without listing 
them separately. In his centenary address he quoted some, merely 
to describe Emerson. But frequently he copied these phrases for 
their intrinsic interest, and sometimes absorbed them into his own 
later writing. For example, he liked: “the soul’s mumps,” “Crump 
is a better man,” “pop-gun,” “our affections are tents for a night,” 
“so hot, my little Sir,” “a mush of concession,” “Time is slit and 
peddled into trifles and tatters,” and others of the same type. Finally, 
he considered as a “motto for my book,” the third paragraph of 
“Self-Reliance,” ending: “And we are now men, .. . not minors and 
invalids in a protected corner, not cowards fleeing before a revolu- 
tion, but guides, redeemers and benefactors, obeying the Almighty 
effort and advancing on Chaos and the Dark.” 


IV 


Of course it is impossible wholly to separate the “abstract” tran- 
scendentalism which James disliked in Emerson, from the concrete, 
practical, and active moralism which he admired. He recognized 
clearly that the two co-existed, and indexed passages in the same 
essay as “for” and “against my philosophy”; as embodying alter- 
nately “specific emotion” and “abstract monism,” and as praising 
alternately action, and thought. But he did attempt to make a sharp 
distinction between Emerson, the transcendental philosopher, and 
Emerson, the man of letters. Although we may question the justice 
of considering Emerson’s rhapsodic mysticism as “philosophy,” and 
his pragmatic moralism as “literature,” James’s distinction is clear, 
and his reasons for making it may be suggested. 

First, Emerson had called himself a “transcendentalist,” had 
written an essay on the subject, and had become associated with that 
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“philosophic” sect, in the popular mind. Second, James was to dis- 
cuss transcendental idealism as an important philosophic example of 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, and was to declare its logical 
inadequacy. Therefore it was natural for him to overlook, for the 
purposes of philosophic argument, the connections between tran- 
scendentalism and pragmatism. Finally, James possessed an instinc- 
tively receptive temperament which permitted him to choose what 
he liked, even when that was mixed with much that he did not like. 
By separating Emerson’s “philosophic” transcendentalism from his 
“literary” pragmatism, James perhaps rationalized his instinctive 
preferences. 

In an early chapter of his book, James described at length the 
peculiarly Emersonian variety of religious experience, and suggested 
his own mixed attitude towards it: “Modern transcendental ideal- 
ism, Emersonianism, for instance, also seems to let God evaporate 
into abstract Ideality.”®° Here James’s criticism seems wholly neg- 
ative. But he goes on: “Not a deity i concreto, not a super-human 
person, but the immanent divinity in things . . . is the object of the 
transcendentalist cult.” We begin to wonder whether James is not 
yearning towards the “legendary and catechetical Jove” of his fa- 
ther’s writings. He continues: “In that address to the graduating 
class at Divinity College in 1838 which made Emerson famous, the 
frank expression of this worship of mere abstract laws was what 
made the scandal of the performance.” In other words, the abstract- 
ness of Emerson’s transcendentalism constituted both its power and 
its danger. In his copy of Emerson, James had underlined: “Beware 
when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet.” James 
clearly approved Emerson’s celebration of the effective power of 
thought. But, after quoting two pages of the Divinity School Ad- 
dress in his book, he objected to the vagueness of Emerson’s abstract 
over-soul: “It quivers on the boundary of these things, sometimes 
leaning one way, sometimes the other, to suit the literary rather than 
the philosophic need.” To him, the transcendental over-soul was bad 
because it was vague, and literary. But it was also good, because it 
was effective: “Whatever it is, though, it is active. As much as if it 
were a God, we can trust it to protect all ideal interests, and keep the 
world’s balance straight. ~The sentences in which Emerson, to the 
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very end, gave utterance to this faith, are as fine as anything in liter- 
ature.”** And again James quoted samples of the Emersonian style. 

These remarks of James are significant, and suggestive. They 
confirm his enthusiasm (which we have already described) for 
Emerson’s active “pragmatism.” And they suggest that his disap- 
proval of Emerson’s “transcendentalism” was caused not by any 
suspicion of its ultimate ideals, or ends; but, partly by the mere ab- 
stractness of those ideals, and partly by its failure to describe any 
method—other than that of intuitional self-reliance—by which those 
ideals might be realized. James’s critical comments on Emerson’s 
text fall into three groups: the first objecting to his abstract “mon- 
ism” as such; the second critizing the primacy which he assigned 
to non-empirical intuition; and the third objecting to his tran- 
scendental view of evil. 

In spite of his many objections to it, James felt instinctively, and 
described consciously, the significance of pure abstraction. In The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, he wrote: “All sorts of higher 
abstractions bring with them the same kind of impalpable appeal. 
Remember those passages from Emerson which I read at my last 
lecture. The whole universe of concrete objects, as we know them, 
swims, not only for such a transcendentalist writer, but for all of us, 
in a wider and higher universe of abstract ideas, that lend it its sig- 
nificance.’”*? James was the son of his father, and a philosopher 
who did not deny his heritage. But he had grown to feel that mere 
abstraction was dangerous, and that the old emphasis should be 
changed. Specific ends and concrete acts should be preached to 
modern man. 

In reading Emerson, James noted a recurrent emphasis upon “the 
one.” In the essay on “Self-Reliance” he underlined: “the ultimate 
fact which we so quickly reach on this, as on every topic, the resolu- 
tion of all into the ever-blessed onz.” And in “The Over-Soul” he 
again marked: “that Unity ... the universal beauty, to which every 
part and particle is equally related; the eternal ong.” In whatever 
essay he found it, in whatever language he saw it described, he in- 
dexed the passage. His own phrases include: “the ong,” “Unity,” 
“Monism,” “intellectualizing,” “the rationalist attitude,” “absolute 
thought,” “abstract unity,” and other quotations and descriptions 
even more pungent and more specific. But for the most part, and 

*4 Thid., p. 33. 82 Thid., p. 56. 
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especially where these passages appeared in their natural context (as 
in “The Over-Soul,” and “The Transcendentalist”) he passed them 
by with a nod of recognition. 

The essay on “The Method of Nature,” however, stimulated 
James to strong, and explicit disagreement. In the Table of Con- 
tents, where he had underlined “The American Scholar” and “The 
Divinity School Address,” he wrote opposite “The Method of Na- 
ture”: “the weakest.” With this warning, and also with the proviso 
that this essay is “weakest,” only if extreme transcendentalism be a 
weakness, we may consider his comment. 

First, James passed over Emerson’s important introductory dis- 
tinction: “I do not wish to look with sour aspect at the industrious 
manufacturing village. .. . But let me discriminate what is precious 
herein. There is in each of these works an act of invention, an intel- 
lectual step, or short series of steps, taken; that act or step is the 
spiritual act; all the rest is mere repetition of the same a thousand 
times.”**? Thus Emerson announced his intention of considering in 
this essay, only the acts of invention, or creative intuition—what 
C. S. Peirce was to call the work of “abductive” or creative thought.** 
This creative activity Emerson described, in somewhat technical 
language, as “ecstasy”: “Nature can only be conceived as existing to 
a universal and not to a particular end . . . a work of ecstasy, to be 
represented by a circular movement, as intention might be signified 
by astraight line of definite length.” This passage James underlined, 
ominously. 

Shortly afterwards, James registered his specific objection to a 
similar statement that “nature . . . does not exist to any one or to 
any number of particular ends, but to numberless and endless ben- 
efit”; adding an exclamation mark in the margin, and an index 
reference: “the Thought, which Nature is, evaporates.” On the next 
page he again exclaimed against making the distinction between: 
“the fact seen from the platform of action,” and “from the platform 
of intellection.” Indeed, for the next ten pages, James repeatedly 
marked similar passages, and indexed them as “intellectualism,” 
“the abstract One,” and “vagueness of the idea.” Only in one pas- 
sage (p. 210) did he believe that he had detected: “specific emotion 
here.” 
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Finally, after Emerson had repeated once again: “the soul can 
be appeased not by a deed but by a tendency. .. . I say to you plainly 
that there is no end to which your practical faculty can aim, so 
sacred or large, that if pursued for itself, will not at last become 
carrion and an offense to the nostril.”?° James could contain him- 
self no longer. Opposite Emerson’s further question: “And what is 
Genius but a finer love, a love impersonal, a love of the flower and 
perfection of things... ?” James answered: “But there is no such 
flower, and love and genius both cleave to the particular objects 
which are precious because at the moment they seem unique.” 

Emerson repeatedly declared truth to be ideal, undefinable, and 
abstract; while James declared it to be specific, definable, and em- 
bodied in concrete objects. But, at the end, the two men agreed upon 
one and perhaps the most important question. Emerson phrased it: 
“Tf you ask, ‘How can any rules be given for the attainment of gifts 
so sublime?’ ” and answered: “I shall only remark that . . . the one 
condition coupled with the gift of truth is its use. ... The only way 
into nature is to enact our best insight. ... Do what you know, and 
perception is converted into character.” James underlined these 
pragmatic sentences. But the bad taste remained. He indexed the 
last of them under the title of: “his optimism.” 


James objected to abstraction, mysticism, and vagueness, in all its 
forms. But specifically he objected to that mystical individualism 
which denied the possibility of the guidance of action by means of 
communicable experience. One of the passages in “The Method of 
Nature” to which he had objected, concluded: “The imaginative 
faculty of the soul must be fed with objects immense and eternal. 
Your end should be one inapprehensible to the senses.”*® Did not 
this deny all empiricism? 

Emerson’s transcendence of sensuous experience disturbed James 
even more when it appeared in the essay on “Self-Reliance,” for 
there it seemed to vitiate much that was best in the Emersonian 
gospel. The essay, it will be remembered, first described the need for 
self-reliance in eloquent language, which James copied. But it then 
based this reliance on personal intuition. “And now at last the 
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highest truth on this subject remains unsaid; probably cannot be 
said; for all that we say is the far-off remembering of the intuition. 
... When good is near you, when you have life in yourself, it is 
not by any known or accustomed way; you shall not discern the 
footprints of any other .. . the way, the thought, the good, shall be 
wholly strange and new. It shall exclude example and expe- 
rience.*’ This angered James. On his first reading he called it: 
“The anaesthetic revelation,” although he commonly used this 
phrase only to describe mystical trances induced by drugs, or other 
artificial means.** Then, on a second reading, he indexed the same 
passage as: “the tasteless water of souls.” 

“—TJt shall exclude experience. .. .” But had not Emerson him- 
self celebrated “experience,” many times? James explained Emer- 
son’s thought as: “sometimes leaning one way, sometimes the other, 
to suit the literary rather than the philosophic need.” He separated 
Emerson’s pragmatism, or empiricism from his transcendentalism, 
or intuitionalism. But are the two necessarily exclusive? Are they 
not rather complementary? Are they not different aspects of the 
same life-process? Emerson suggested this by distinguishing the 
inventive, creative, “spiritual act,” from the routine, mechanical act. 
C. S. Peirce developed a similar distinction between “abductive” or 
intuitive thought, which originates ideas, and inductive and de- 
ductive thought which merely tests ideas: “Induction never can 
originate any idea whatever. No more can deduction. All the ideas 
of science come to it by way of Abduction.”*? He identified this 
intuitive “Abduction” with the scientific method of hypothetic in- 
ference. Later philosophers have confirmed his interpretations, 
using different terminology.*® All have recognized that the creative, 
inventive mind works rather by intuition than by “example and 
experience.” 

Emerson’s transcendentalism denied common experience when, 
and only when, it sought to describe the pure, creative act of con- 
sciousness—as, of course, it often did. Then it praised a “perfect self- 
reliance,” as the only means of originating new ideas. It always, 
however, started from the more common, routine “uses of nature.” 
And it always returned to experience, in order to enact its insights— 
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“to convert thought into truth.” James, the experimentalist, ap- 
proved the pragmatic action. James, the spiritualist, often sym- 
pathized with the transcendental enthusiasm for the conception of 
new ideas. But James, the moralist, felt instinctively the danger of 
too much uncontrolled transcendentalism. He distrusted the run- 
away intellect. 


The practical dangers of transcendentalism have always appeared 
most clearly in its statements of the problems of evil, and James 
noted these statements frequently. The active man resists evil, obeys 
the moral code, and struggles against sin in all its forms. But the 
transcendentalist turns the other cheek. “Jesus Christ,” as Emerson 
wrote, “was a minister of the pure reason.” Few men, from the 
crucifixion to the present, have been willing thus to abandon the 
practical for the pure reason. 

James did not oppose the transcendental morality as violently as 
might have been expected, but contented himself with noting it as 
he found it in Emerson’s works. In “The Method of Nature,” he 
condemned it together with its kindred ideas. Emerson had writ- 
ten: “Self-accusation, remorse, and the didactic morals of self-denial 
and strife with sin, are in the view we are constrained to take of the 
fact seen from the platform of action; but seen from the platform 
of intellection there is nothing but praise and wonder”**—to which 
James added a marginal exclamation. Similarly, in “The Tran- 
scendentalist,” James indexed the admission that: “In action he [the 
transcendental moralist] easily incurs the charge of antinomianism 
by his avowal that he . . . may with safety not only neglect but even 
contravene every written commandment. . . . Jacobi, refusing all 
measure of right and wrong except the determinations of the private 
spirit, remarks that there is no crime but has sometimes been a vir- 
tue.”*’—and so James continued throughout his reading of Emer- 
son’s works. In “Self-Reliance,” he noted Emerson’s attack on 
“prayers, regrets, sympathies.”** In The Conduct of Life, he in- 
dexed as “transcendental,” the phrase: “every one of their vices being 
the excess or acridity of a virtue.”** While even in the mystical con- 
clusion to Nature, he had discerned a transcendental statement of 
the “scale of evil.” 
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The complex relationships between Emerson and William James 
have barely been outlined in this essay. The family relationships, 
the statements in James’s letters, the comments and criticisms in- 
cluded in his books of philosophy, have been used only to suggest 
the background. Even his marginal comments on Emerson’s writ- 
ings have not been exhausted—those describing “Emerson’s singu- 
larity” have largely been omitted. 

Excluding James’s merely descriptive comments, his marginal re- 
marks on Emerson’s ideas have seemed to fall into two classes. In 
the first, James praised Emerson’s “pragmatism,” his emphasis on 
the present tense and on immediate experience, and his democratic 
sympathy for the laborer and the poor. In the second, he objected 
to Emerson’s abstract idealism, to his frequent preference of intuition 
to experience, and to his transcendental doctrine of evil. Be- 
tween these two extremes, James found much that seemed suggestive 
and sympathetic, even when mixed with much that was distasteful. 

The philosophic relationships involved in this interplay of ideas 
have been suggested in passing. Many of the “transcendental” pas- 
sages to which James objected find development in the philosophy 
of Charles Sanders Peirce. Many even lie implicit in James’s own 
thought. Few can be said to contradict the fundamental pragmatic 
principle of a perpetual “return to experience.” Rather they empha- 
size one particular aspect of the principle. Emersonian “tran- 
scendentalism” clearly belongs to the intellectual heritage of William 
James and of the pragmatic movement of which he was a leader. A 
detailed study of the philosophic relationship of the two might make 
clear much that has seemed obscure in the history of modern 


thought. 


S. WEIR MITCHELL AT WORK 


LYON N. RICHARDSON 
Western Reserve University 


EFORE THE first edition of Roland Blake was published by 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company in 1886,1 S. Weir Mitchell 
caused to be privately printed six large-paper copies of a working 
draft, Roland Blake and Some Other People,’ to be used in making 
revisions. In two letters to Mr. Paul Lemperly, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
written in 1898 relative to one of these six copies, Dr. Mitchell ex- 
plained that they had been printed because he criticized “best a book 
in print,” and that he had destroyed two of the copies in using them 
for that purpose and had given two of the remaining to “two critic 
friends’—both women—for their criticism. Mr. Lemperly had 
come into possession of a copy originally belonging to one of the 
critics.* 
A comparison of the Lemperly copy with a copy of the published 
edition affords this opportunity to follow the author’s mind a short 
Way in its creative functioning. 


* This novel was his first literary work to be published initially in book form; all 
previous works had appeared first in periodicals. Though not the most popular of his 
novels, Roland Blake sold well; in 1895 the Century Company published the “Seventh Edi- 
tion,” which I have used for purposes of citation; several later editions have been issued 
which in pagination are identical to the edition cited. 

? Philadelphia (printed not published), 1886. Copyright by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., 
1886. Grant & Faires, Philadelphia. Pp. (2), 1-377. 

® [To Mr. Paul Lemperly] 1524 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 
[Envelope postmarked 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 14, 1898.] 

Dear Sir—I am puzzled—& not a little over the question you put. After I wrote Roland 
Blake I did not like it—& as I criticize best a book in print—I had six copies printed on 
large paper for correction & not as an edition of what Lowell called de ‘Looks’ (luxe) —Two 
I destroyed in altering the book—two I gave to the two critic friends who read it for me— 
one copy I have—one I do not account for. The two women of whom I speak would never 
voluntarily part with their copies—who was it you bought from? °’Tis an amusing ques- 
tion—Meanwhile as far as I am concerned you are welcome to a rare possession—You will 
see by reading the book as printed how materially it was altered. Ask your man how he 
got it—I am not a little curious—and now you can put this letter in your copy—There are 
large paper copies of Hugh Wynne—6o—all given away—But your book is rarer—one of 
inept Yrs. truly 
Weir Mitchell 
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The psychological novel which Mitchell had before him for re- 
vision may be briefly summarized:* Her parents dead, Olivia 
Wynne, twenty, healthy, familiar with Europe, uninformed of her 
wealth, comes to New York to live in the unhealthy environment of 
a senile grandmother. The household is completed (until the arrival 
of the male villain) by morbid, frustrated Octopia Darnell, spinster, 
Virginian, and Southern in sympathy, who has fastened her affec- 
tions on a weak brother, Richard Darnell. True to her name, she is 
sucking the life out of Olivia by her sickly demands, and, in a pas- 
sionate desire to compensate her frustration, becomes morally vicious 
in her intrigues to unite Olivia and Richard in marriage. Around 
the grandmother she has flung the tentacle of a threat to reveal a 
family skeleton, the suicide of Olivia’s father. Richard Darnell is a 
quadruple villain: to the South a traitor, to the North an adversary 
on the battlefield, to Olivia a threat to a happy life, and to Roland 
Blake a potential murderer. Blake, like Olivia, bereft of parents, is a 
captain in the Northern army when the story opens. He first touches 
the Olivia-Octopia situation obliquely when he is ordered to receive 


[To Mr. Paul Lemperly] 1524 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
[Envelope postmarked 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 18, 1898.] 
Dear Sir—I have just given my last available copy of H. W. to Dr. T. Addis Emmet who 
has collected 700 illustrations for it. I think I trace the Roland Blake—to one of two old 
friends—& fancy it sold by mistake— 


I think I know to day how yr. copy was by chance in Campbell’s list—I shall never 
mention it to my friend—& your title is good & the friendship—will never be thin but 
fattens as the years go on—[Mr. Lemperly had fancifully suggested that friendship stretched 
through the years might grow thin.] Also Villon is my best poem—except those now in the 
hands of the Century. 

I return receipt—& thank you for the book not yet come to hand. 

April 17th 1898 
Yrs truly— 
Weir Mitchell 

[Two later novels were revised from printed, unpublished drafts: Hugh Wynne, Free 
Quaker and Constance Trescot.] 

“The germ of the story lay in an incident related to the author by Major Philip Schuyler, 
who, as head of Meade’s secret service, one night met a Virginian woman who was a spy 
for the Federal government. (See Anna Robeson Burr, Weir Mitchell, His Life and Letters, 
New York, 1929, p. 128.) Mitchell turned the Virginian into Octopia Darnell, and gave the 
spying activities to his villain, Richard Darnell. In drawing Richard, Mitchell could recall 
his row of weak or vicious men in previous stories: the Quack in “The Autobiography of a 
Quack,” the sailor betrothed to the Quaker maid in “Thee and You,’ and Dr. Wendell in 
In War Time. Mitchell’s conception of his hero lies in the name: Roland, symbol of chivalry 
and valor, Blake, “‘poet and artist, mystic, eccentric genius and sentimentalist” (Burr, quoting 
Mitchell, pp. 194-195). 
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secret information from traitor Darnell, and, after the interview, 
is cravenly wounded by the Southerner. Later, Blake consciously but 
somewhat accidentally saves Darnell’s life. He finally meets Olivia 
and her group largely through Philip Francis, whose only other 
duties are to draw Blake into conversation and to supply the genial 
wit which Mitchell, always a social man, enjoyed hearing and writ- 
ing. The scene then shifts to Cape May, whence Olivia has flown 
to escape Octopia and Richard. When they swoop down on the 
sands, Blake is on hand to break the machinations of the tormentors 
and to marry Olivia. The purpose of the story is to illustrate the true 
possibilities of tragedy arising from moral weakness in man and 
from neuroses in woman when they impinge on a healthy, normal 
girl, and to emphasize the need of a sane environment and good 
antecedents and friends for mental hygiene. 

At the outset, it should be borne in mind that the revisions are 
those of a mature writer. Dr. Mitchell was fifty-seven years of age, 
internationally famous as a neurologist, and the author of approxi- 
mately a hundred articles and several books in diverse branches of 
medical science. His literary progress, though delayed by his major 
profession, had attained important middle ground. Through a 
period of twenty years, beginning in 1866, he had published six short 
stories, one novelette, and one novel. 

Further, it should be kept in mind that Mitchell was not revis- 
ing a work in an unfamiliar field of thought. He had already writ- 
ten both historical and psychological fiction, realistically portrayed 
and sustained by first-hand documents and medical experience. 
Mitchell’s literary development, like that of Howells, had been one 
of cautious progression, and his successive stories are often linked by 
their materials. 

In comparing the first printed form with the published edition 
of the novel, one notes first that Mitchell made major changes in 
arrangement and combination of chapters, showing considerable 
effort toward achieving more effective organization. The first five 
chapters of the original: form describe the Olivia-Octopia-Mrs. 
Wynne relationship, the basic situation from which the novel is de- 
veloped; in the revised work they become Chapters IV through 
VUI. Chapters VI through IX of the original form introduce Blake, 
the active agent in the novel, and carry him through his meeting 
with Darnell, the traitorous spy, behind the Southern lines; in the 
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revised work they become the first three chapters. Why was this 
major shift made? 


In the Lemperly copy of the original, one of Mitchell’s “two 
critic friends” noted at the beginning of the sixth chapter: “This 
chapter, and the ones following, seem to me the real book.” The 
critic was suggesting that the story begin with Roland Blake, the 
active agent, rather than with the Olivia-Octopia situation, and 
Mitchell came to be of the same opinion. In studying the first draft 
from the author’s point of view, one can understand why Mitchell 
had originally placed the Olivia-Octopia situation first in the story. 
Mitchell had enjoyed the advantage of previous practise in develop- 
ing the psychological elements of the feminine situation before he 
sat down to write the book. In essence, Roland Blake is the author’s 
earlier novelette, Hephzibah Guinness, elaborated. The basic theme 
is the same, and Hephzibah and young Marguerite of the earlier 
story become in Roland Blake respectively Octopia and Olivia.®> The 
new element in the story is the hero, Roland Blake, and his friend, 
Philip Francis. The development of the character and action of 
Blake caused Mitchell most of his trouble. In fact, even when in the 
published version Blake is placed first in the story, the hero is not 
fully realized; the old feminine, pathological situation, originally 
placed first because it was so clearly in Mitchell’s mind, still remains 
the best literary achievement in the book. But in striving to enhance 
his hero, to start the book with action, and to emphasize the whole- 
some element which would achieve victory over depravity, Mitchell 
rearranged the chapters so Blake would be given first place, and he 
also shortened the title from Roland Blake and Some Others to Roland 
Blake. Mitchell was only partially successful in his effort. The book 
might fittingly have been given the title Olivia Wynne, for Olivia is 
the center, and Roland and Octopia balance each other as conflicting 
forces. But the revision shows Mitchell’s recognition of the necessity 
for strengthening Roland and unifying the parts of the story. 


® Both Hephzibah and Octopia are unmarried, frustrated, psychopathic women, ruled by 
a dominating passion to control a young girl’s destiny, a destiny which would ruin utterly a 
normal, happy life; so fierce is their determination that they both fall into vicious deceit. 
Both Marguerite and Olivia labor with the instinctive sense of normality against perversive 
psychological machinations; both girls are wards, both have European backgrounds, both sur- 
mount the adverse psychological environments, and the supposed taint of insanity in Mar- 
guerite’s heredity is balanced by the fact Olivia’s father has committed suicide. Both works 
were written in the rich understanding of psychological factors that had come to Mitchell 
through long years of specialized practise in nervous disorders. 
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In making this major shift, Mitchell joined the sixth and seventh 
chapters of the original, and they are the first chapter of the revised 
form; this union is helpful, for the chapters are short, and the com- 
bination gives the introductory chapter a trace of dramatic sus- 
pense—Roland is ordered to undertake a hazardous interview.° 
Mitchell also made the first paragraph of original Chapter III the 
closing paragraph of original Chapter II when the latter became re- 
vised Chapter V; this is an improvement, for the reference is to the 
oppression against which Olivia is struggling and summarizes the 
chapter; the transfer allows revised Chapter VI to open with a new 
scene introducing Judith and Octopia. 

There are three other alterations in the grouping of chapters. For 
organic cohesion, Mitchell united original Chapters XI and XII, and 
they become the revised X.” Mitchell’s second thought was the bet- 
ter; the interchange of letters between Francis and Blake bear on the 
same subject, and passage of time does not need representation by 
the device of a new chapter. Similarly, Mitchell merged the final 
two chapters of the original to make the final chapter of the pub- 
lished version; there was no need to raise to the dignity of a chapter 
the final two pages of retrospective, synoptic chronicle beginning, 
“Two years have... .”® Finally, Mitchell broke original Chapter 
XVII into the revised XV and XVI; this he did in order to insert a 
new symbolic scene, which brings us to a consideration of the addi- 
tions and changes in the content of the novel.® 

When Mitchell read critically the printed, unpublished version, 
he made several major and a number of minor alterations in the text, 
though a printer looking at the revisions would in no way be dis- 
mayed. He altered a number of sentences largely to improve tran- 
sition in the chain of ideas; these changes need no comment. He 


® Original Chapter VII, incorporated in revised I, began, “Blake received on the morning 
of the 5th. . .” (revised p. 7). For convenience, the same chapters in revised and original 
forms are placed here in juxtaposition; chapters of the revised form are listed first, and the 
same chapters of the original form are in parentheses: I (VI-VII), I-III (VIII-IX), IV-VIII 
(I-V), IX (X), X (XI-XI), XI-XIV (XIN-XVI), XV-XVI (XVII), XVII-XXXII 
(XVIII-XXXIV), XXXIV (XXXV-XXXVI). 

* Original Chapter XII began, ‘‘The dark tide of war . . .” (revised Chapter X, p. 92), 
and was only three pages in length. ® Published version, p. 377. 

® Revised XV follows original XVII through the first three pages to paragraph containing 
“And thus the long winter months went by .. .” (p. 135), with only a few inconsequential 
changes in sentences. At this point Mitchell added an eight-page scene beginning, “Now 
that the war had practically . . .” (p. 135) and continuing to the end of the chapter. Re- 
vised XVI picks up the story at the point of original cutting, “April had come and gone 
WCE ed Wiig oN E 
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also rectified minor contradictions, modified statements to assist 
credulity, sharpened the lines of a minor character, and deleted an 
unrelated element from a narrative passage; a note is sufficient to 
describe these alterations.’° But other modifications help us to see 
him at more vital work. 


Perusing certain passages, Mitchell sensed the need of clarifying 
and deepening the story in a few places; so his major efforts in re- 
vision were in the nature of additions. The longest passage added is 
a scene of approximately eight pages attached to original Chapter 
XVII, which became in the published version XV and XVI." 
Mitchell inserted the material to exhibit by covert suggestion the 
essential badness beneath the fair exterior of Darnell. Olivia and 
Darnell are attending an elaborate exhibition of flowers. They loiter 
before a display of “fantastic” orchids, one of which, cowled like a 
monk but splotched with crimson, a basic perversion of natural 
beauty, reminds a bystander of Darnell, whose mere presence con- 
veys the impression of irremediable corruption. The addition is par- 
ticularly interesting as an early and elaborate case of Mitchell’s 


79 Mitchell reduced the period of Olivia’s residence with her grandmother, at the be- 
ginning of the story, from three to two years, to agree with other reference to the heroine’s 
age (original version, p. 21; published version, pp. 50-51). He reduced the retinue assisting 
Blake’s progress to the rendezvous with Darnell from ten men, two scouts, and an officer 
(original version, p. 57) to five men, two scouts, and a guide (published version, p. 11); in 
the revised version he dispatched a barking Southern watch dog in a manner more quiet 
than by pistol shot, the original method (original version, p. 64; published version, p. 19). 
He reported a soldier’s oath as “darn” in the original text, but vitalized it to “damn” on 
second thought (original verson, p. 85; published version, p. 83). In the revised text he 
allowed a more suitable length of time for Darnell to escape from military prison and for 
Philip Francis to blunder into Olivia’s home—from mid-December to early in January 
(original version, pp. 103, 115; published version, pp. 101, 113, 134). 

Originally, Mitchell conceived Addenda Pennell as a man who in youth had served 
Olivia’s father as a clerk; later he struck out this relationship, though her father is still 
presented as having once come to Pennell’s rescue when the latter was in dire need (original 
version, p. 163; published version, pp. 168-169). He extended Uncle John Leslie’s discourse 
on “shellers’” about two-thirds of a page, thus etching the kindly old fellow a bit more in 
detail; the addition begins immediately after “. . . we'll go a-fishin’”’ (published version, 
p. 261) and continues to the bottom of the page; see original version, p. 257. In the original 
text, he caused Blake to dash forward to act when Darnell drew forth a revolver and handed 
it to Olivia; yet the author contradicted himself later, explaining that Blake sprang but had 
“caught the true meaning of Darnell’s movement in time not to interfere with rude action”; 
in the revised text Mitchell removed the contradiction, modifying the action to agree with his 
later comment (original version, pp. 350-351; published version, pp. 352-353). Mitchell’s 
only act of pruning was to condense the first three paragraphs of the original thirty-third 
chapter into the shorter single first paragraph of the revised thirty-second chapter; the re- 
vision eliminates comment on Miss Darnell, which originally broke the relation of Blake’s 
story (original version, pp. 355-356; published version, p. 358). 

14 See note 9. 
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working in the kind of symbol that readers of the type of George 
Meredith, who read Roland Blake three times “because it is so no- 
ble,”’*? must have enjoyed. Elsewhere in Roland Blake, Pennell’s 
collection of clocks gave Mitchell another opportunity to do sym- 
bolic simile. 


No other new units were added, but Mitchell felt three scenes 
required elaboration. One pertains to the meeting of Roland and 
Olivia by the sea, on the occasion of their first conversation. She has 
been stranded by the tide, and is in need of assistance. Their meet- 
ing is of high importance to the story, and the occasion is worthy of 
the three-page extension of conversation and narration.’* The sec- 
ond elaboration is a lengthening of the conversation between Blake 
and Francis, following the fight between Blake and Darnell. Mit- 
chell seemed to feel the need of emphasizing and justifying the value 
of the combat. So he added to Francis’s remarks the opinion that 
the encounter has served no practical purpose; to this point of view 
Blake, of course, takes exception, confidently stating that the action 
would definitely change the course of Darnell’s activities.** 


The final addition illustrates the Victorian care of a hero; he 
must never, even in a thoughtless moment, be so much as remotely 
to blame for any antisocial action. Blake must not drive Darnell to 
suicide. So Mitchell added a page of conversation between Blake 
and Darnell when the latter, on his way to commit suicide, is inter- 
cepted by the hero along the seaside.*® At the close of the interview 
the reader, and probably Blake, are morally certain Darnell will 
pursue his intention regardless of Blake’s plea—as indeed he does. 
But to clear the hero from any possible stigma when the suicide shall 
have been completed, Mitchell caused Blake to assure Darnell that 
he never could have, and never would inform Olivia of the many 
ignominies. The author wished to be certain that the readers could 


12 Burr, op. cit., p. 281. 

48 The expansion occurs between the sentences of the original text beginning, “Aren’t 
you slightly shipwrecked, miss?” (p. 218) and closing “After breakfast next morning . . .” 
(p. 219); in the published text, “‘stranded” is appropriately substituted for “shipwrecked” 
and the extension of material follows on to “After breakfast next morning .. .” (pp. 221- 
224). 

** The chapters of the original and of the published versions close identically, but fol- 
lowing “. . . in the easy Christian task of forgiving his enemy” (original version, p. 333; 
published version, p. 336) the published version includes a few sentences developing the 
definitiveness of the fight. 

*® The conversation is modified and lengthened after “Are you my keeper?” (original 
version, p. 353; published version, pp. 355-356). 
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in no way charge Blake with being a possible factor in inducing the 
suicide. 

In retrospect, Mitchell’s revisions indicate his aptitude in Roland 
Blake lay in depicting situation and psychopathic characters. In mat- 
ters of organization he found need for making alterations, revising 
to achieve action and unity and to place summaries and scenes of 
dramatic suspense in their proper locations. Transition in the prog- 
ress of thought caused him no great difficulty. He struck out sen- 
tences to eliminate contradictions, but his main revisions were addi- 
tions. He saw new opportunities to develop symbolic simile. His 
weakness lay in invention—invention of both fictional characters 
and plot. Blake and Olivia are not fully conceived. Heroic Roland 
and poetic William Blake he could not combine into his one hero, 
as he wished; and his revisions show he had not thought carefully of 
Olivia before he brought her on the scene full grown. When 
Mitchell forced characters into the mold of his plot, he could not 
make the characters respond convincingly; even Octopia, whom he 
knew best, becomes unconvincing when the plot demands her re- 
generation. His greatest troubles arose in his handling of plot. At 
the beginning of the novel, he revised in an effort to start with action 
and to give the story-element precedence over situation. Striving for 
suspense in plot, he employed coincidence repeatedly, and never did 
dispel it by preparation or camouflage it by turning it into fate. He 
found it necessary to revise the climax of the plot to justify the fight 
between Blake and Darnell. And finally, he revised the concluding 
Blake-Darnell scene so that the plot should not seem immoral in 
achieving the suicide of Darnell. 
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THE TALE OF THE LIVING FANG 


JAMES R. MASTERSON 
Hillsdale College 


MONG THE claims of Michel Guillaume Jean de Crévecoeur 

to distinction must be numbered that of proficiency in tall 

tales. His chief contribution to the art, made long before the tall 

tale was recognized as a form of American humor, is his remarkable 
story of a New Jersey rattlesnake. 


He tells the story in a letter to an imaginary or real English 
friend: 


as I had it from the widow and mother of the victims. A Dutch farmer of 
the Minisink went to mowing, with his negroes, in his boots, a precaution 
used to prevent being stung. Inadvertently he trod on a snake, which im- 
mediately flew at his legs; and as it drew back in order to renew its blow, 
one of his negroes cut it in two with his scythe. They prosecuted their 
work, and returned home; at night the farmer pulled off his boots and 
went to bed; and was soon after attacked with a strange sickness at his 
stomach; he swelled, and before a physician could be sent for, died. The 
sudden death of this man did not cause much inquiry; the neighbour- 
hood wondered, as is usual in such cases, and without any further 
examination the corpse was buried. A few days after, the son put on his 
father’s boots, and went to the meadow; at night he pulled them off, 
went to bed, and was attacked with the same symptoms about the same 
time, and died in the morning. A little before he expired the doctor came, 
but was not able to assign what could be the cause of so singular a dis- 
order; however, rather than appear wholly at a loss before the country 
people, he pronounced both father and son to have been bewitched. 
Some weeks after, the widow sold all the moveables for the benefit of the 
younger children; and the farm was leased. One of the neighbours, who 
bought the boots, presently put them on, and was attacked in the same 
manner as the other two had been; but this man’s wife being alarmed by 
what had happened in the former family, dispatched one of her negroes, 
for an eminent physician, who fortunately having heard something of 
the dreadful affair, guessed at the cause, applied oil, &c. and recovered the 
man. The boots which had been so fatal, were then carefully examined; 
and he found that the two fangs of the snake had been left in the leather, 
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after being wrenched out of their sockets by the strength with which the 
snake had drawn back its head. The bladders which contained the poison, 
and several of the small nerves were still fresh, and adhered to the boots. 
The unfortunate father and son had been poisoned by pulling off these 
boots, in which action they imperceptibly scratched their legs with the 
points of the fangs, through the hollow of which, some of this astonishing 
poison was conveyed." 


Here may be detected several earmarks of a tall tale: a plausibility 
which is at pains to make each step in the narrative seem reasonable, 
a regard for authenticity in reporting directly from the “widow and 
mother of the victims,” and the choice, as audience, of an outsider 
“full of Enquirey”’ about the marvels of America. Though one can 
hardly believe that Crévecoeur had obtained information from the 
mourning survivors, it is notorious that the sincerest grief may co- 
exist with the most primitive of medical superstitions, and it is not 
quite inconceivable that the Dutch women may actually have 
ascribed their bereavement to the venom of a dead reptile. 

Regardless of whether Crévecoeur had received the story as he 
says, he may well have thought it possible. In spite of his long res- 
idence in America, his lively curiosity about a land which he never 
ceased to observe with a foreigner’s thirst for strange knowledge 
may have marked him as a natural victim of tale-tellers. Indeed, the 
teller of a tall tale may half convince himself in his efforts to con- 
vince others; and if the tale is a scrap of folklore—as Crévecoeur’s 
unquestionably is—the narrator may have no doubt that the seem- 
ingly impossible could have happened. 

In deference to the habit of labeling folklore motifs with cap- 
italized phrases, we may designate Crévecoeur’s story as the Tale of 
the Living Fang—a popular fiction which is still current and which 


+ Michel Guillaume Saint Jean de Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (Lon- 
don, 1782), pp. 238-240. 

? Captain Jonathan Carver, in Oct., 1766, received from a French fur trader in 
Wisconsin an utterly incredible rattlesnake story which he inserted in good faith into his 
Travels through the Interior Parts of North-America (London, 1778), pp. 43-45. In 1773 
Peter Pond, like Carver a trader from Connecticut, visited the portage and met the French- 
man, who boasted that “He found Carver on this Spot Going without undirstanding either 
french or Indan & full of Enquirey threw his Man who Sarved him as an Interpiar & 
thought it a Proper Opertunety to ad Sumthing more to his adventers and Make his Bost 
of it after which I have Haird Maney times. It hurt Caiver much hearing such things & 
Puting Confadens in them . . . when he a Leudes to Hearsase he flies from facts in two 
Maney Instances” (Peter Pond, ‘‘Narrative,” Five Fur Traders of the Northwest, ed. C. M. 
Gates, Minneapolis, 1933, p. 39). Crévecoeur’s experience may have been somewhat parallel 
to Carver’s. 
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Crévecoeur, in 1782, picked up at least sixty-eight years after its first 
recorded appearance. 

In a virulent denunciation of Crévecoeur and his book, published 
in 1783, the Reverend Samuel Ayscough, Curator of Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, quotes the rattlesnake story and comments as 
follows: 


The similarity of the foregoing story to the following, which was sent 
over by Captain Walduck, and read before the Royal Society, Jan. 7, 
1713-4, and to be found in Sloane MS. No. 3339, in the British Museum, 
is sufficient to suppose it only varied by being frequently told; and per- 
haps, like many vulgar errors, we may be at a loss to find whence it 
derived its origin. 

A man in Virginia being in the woods, having a pair of boots on, was 
bit by a rattlesnake through his boot, came home to his wife and died; his 
boots were hung up in the house, and his widow married a second hus- 
band, who put on these boots; and by riding a small journey, complained 
with a pain in his leg, and likewise died. The boots were hung up again, 
and the woman married the third husband, who made use of the same 
boots; and the first time of wearing them complained, as the former, of 
a small tumor in his leg, and likewise died. Upon this the Surgeon cuts 
the boot in pieces, and found the tooth of the rattle-snake that bit the first 
husband, and did all the execution since, as small as a hair; they took it 
out with a pair of forceps, and pricked a dog with it, that within a few 
hours died; the Surgeon took the tooth, and some time after tried it upon 
another dog, and it did him no hurt; and it was supposed that the snake 
was dead.? 


“Capt Walducks Acc‘ of y* Rattle Snake Read before y* Royall 
Society .. . Jan: 7. 17134’ contains, as its author says in his closing 


* [Samuel Ayscough], Remarks on the Letters from an American Farmer (London, 
1783), pp. 15-16. 

* The Walduck MS forms No. 21 (ff. 113b-116b) in Sloans MS 3339 (British Museum), 
which is Vol. VIII of the collections of James Petiver (a London apothecary and a Fellow of 
the Royal Society) from 1691 to 1717, entitled Adversaria. See Samuel Ayscough, 4 
Catalogue of the Manuscripts Preserved in the British Museum (London, 1782), Il, 653; 
E. J. L. Scott, Index to the Sloane Manuscripts in the British Museum, (London, 1904), p. 
556. The MS is printed as “Colonial Rattlesnake Lore, 1714,” ed. James R. Masterson, 
Zoologica, XXIII, 213-216 (June, 1938). It was probably composed in New England 
(Sloane MS 3339, f. 116). At an earlier date Walduck had sent to his friend Petiver eight 
letters concerning the trade, government, society, and natural curiosities of Barbados; of 
these the first appears to have been lost, and the remaining seven are preserved in Sloane MS 
2302. The fourth is dated Oct. 29, 1710, and the last Sept. 17, 1712. In the letter of Nov. 
12, 1710, Walduck speaks of himself as having passed fourteen years in the West Indies, 
“and I support my self with the hopes of Seeing England once More” (Sloane MS 2302, f. 
16). From the letters one may surmise that he was a planter, a merchant, or both. His 
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sentence, “what I have learned (having particularly enquired) of 
y° Indians, & white Men conversant & Tradeing amongst y* Indians, 
& believe most of this is Matter of Fact.” The whole document, pre- 
sented with due solemnity before the most distinguished scientific 
society of the time, is an extraordinary collection of folklore pertain- 
ing to a creature almost as fictitious as the basilisk, the hydra, or the 
unicorn.” One can imagine the honest Captain, “full of Enquirey” 
and thirsty for scientific glory,° noting down for the Royal Society 


signature occurs once in the letters, with an ambiguous first initial which may be either “J.” 
or “T.” A Tho. Waldock [sic] was appointed Register of the Court of Admiralty for the 
Bahamas, Feb. 25, 1697 (Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series: America and West Indies, 
15 May, 1696-31 Oct., 1697, ed. J. W. Fortescue, London, 1904, p. 383). The Minutes of 
the Council of Barbados, March 16, 1703, refer to a lawsuit of Thomas Walduck (Calendar 
of State Papers, Colonial Series: American and West Indies, Dec. 1, 1702-1703, ed. Cecil 
Headlam, London, 1913, pp. 265, 771). 

° Walduck asserts that during the mating season of rattlesnakes “‘y€ Agrigation of their 
Eyes, by such a number getting together, their Spirits being high & volatile & full of venom 
. . . gives such a light in y€ Night as Travellers love to report”; that rattlesnakes, heavy and 
slow of movement, can charm birds and squirrels into their mouths from, the top of a tree 
fifty feet high; that their bite is as deadly to themselves as to their victims; that “as soon as 
they bite they apply themselves to a certain Root wch, they eat & is an Antidote to their own 
poyson, by y€ want of which they shall dye in an houres time by’ their own poyson”’;) that 
“by green switches their Rind being pealed off, y¢ Snake hath been provoked to bite y end 
of y® switch, & y€ poyson hath been observed to run up y€ switch, & turned y® green of y® 
switch to a blackness all y© way up to y© Top”; that ‘‘their Stomach’s are of a large Capacity 
young Fauns being taken out whole”; that their breath “inflames y® Air & before they 
[travelers in the woods] either hear or see them they are seized with sorrow’; that wherever 
the English settle “‘y€ Snakes leave y€ place in a little time, which keeps up y© superstition 
of y¢ Indians that there is some extraordinary virtue in y® English, when I can conceive no 
other Reason in it but by planting & weeding y® Earth, plowing & breaking up y® glebe, 
they eradicate y Root out of y€ Ground that is y€ Antidote & self preservation to y€ Snake 
against his own poyson, & therefore they are forced to leave yt place & go where it is to be 
found”’; that no rattlesnakes are to be found among the Spaniards in Mexico, “‘but they say they 
were once all over there & drove away by y€ prayers of one of their Fryers [the Saint Patrick 
legend in the New World!] We may say y® same thing 100 years hence in N. England, a 
Man may live there 20 Years now & not see one, & in some Ages a R. Snake will be as 
great a Rarity in N. England as a Wolf is now in Old England, tho’ they were once very 
populous in each Country.” One wonders whether Captain Walduck was not among those 
who had never seen a rattlesnake. 

® Walduck had made wistful efforts, while in Barbados, to bring himself to the attention 
of the Royal Society. He writes to Petiver: “If you or any Gentleman of yot, acquaintance 
shall desire any particular relation of any matter in these parts of the World. in History or 
Natural Philosophy or shall put me upon any enquirys or experiments, I will be ready to 
oblige you or them” (Sloane MS 2302, f. 7b). And again: ‘‘When you design an Acquaint- 
ance wth, some Gentleman of the Royall Society, you must not understand me that I am 
qualified of keeping a correspondence wth, those learned Gentlemen in those Noble Studies, 
& experiments they imploy themselves in, but I shall be very glad & spare no time expence, 
or labour in any usefull observation or experiment (let them prescribe y¢ Method they Shall 
put me upon & lycth wth.in my ability)” (iid., f. 21). In his last letter from Barbados 
(Sept. 17, 1712) Walduck reports miscellaneous experiments and collections in natural his- 
tory, with notes on negro superstitions. 
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of London the mendacities of Indians and fur traders. He displays 
no less assiduity in this task than his distinguished contemporary, 
the Reverend Cotton Mather, D.D., who in 1712 had contributed 
snake lore to the archives of the Royal Society.’ 


Rattlesnakes, declares Captain Walduck, are locked all winter in 
the earth, 


& when they first come forth in y* Spring they are weak & have lost all 
their Stock of poyson, & their bite is of no danger, untill by feeding & 
warm weather they are supply’d with fresh venom, & in a Month’s time 
their bite shall become Mortall; & their venom is deadly lett it be lodg’d 
any where so long as y°® Snake lives but not longer Experienced by y* 
Following History: A Man in Virginia being in y* Woods having a pair 
of boots on was bitt by a R Snake thro’ his boot came home to his wife & 
dyed, his Boots were hung up in y* house, & his widdow marryed a second 
husband, who putt on those Boots, & by rideing a Small Journey com- 
plain’d with a pain in his Leg & likewise dyed, the Boots were hung up 
again, & y° Woman married y® third Husband, who made use of y* same 
Boots, & y* first time of wearing them complained as y* former of a small 
tumor in his legg & likewise died. Upon this y* Surgeon cutts y* boot in 
peices & found y* Tooth of y® Rattle Snake that bitt y* first Husband, & 
did all y* Execution since as small as a hair, they took it out with a pair 
of Forceps, & prick’d a dog with it that within few hours dyed, y* Sur- 
geon took y® tooth some time after tryed it upon another Dog & it did 
him no hurt, & it was supposed then y* Snake was dead.® 


Though the Captain’s story embodies the same motif as Créve- 
coeur’s, it involves an even more incredible effort at rationalization 
—the notion (which Ayscough apparently failed to grasp) that the 
detached fang of a rattlesnake retains its deadliness only during the 
life of the snake. That this explanation of the mystery had not oc- 


7™See “An Extract of Several Letters from Cotton Mather,” Philosophical Transactions 
(London), XXIX, 62-71 (Jan.-March, 1714). Among other articles in the Philosophical 
Transactions pertaining to rattlesnakes, see Paul Dudley, ““An Account of the Rattlesnake,” 
XXXII, 292-295 (March-April, 1723); Hall, “An Account of Some Experiments on the 
Effects of the Poison of the Rattle-Snake,’ XXXV, 309-315 (July-Sept., 1727); Sir Hans 
Sloane, “Conjectures on the Charming or Fascinating Power Attributed to the Rattle-Snake,” 
XXXVIII, 321-331 (July-Aug., 1734). Sce, further, J. B., “Remarkable and Authentic In- 
stances of the Fascinating Power of the Rattle-Snake over Men and Other Animals,” Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, XXXV, 511-514 (Nov., 1765). Why Captain Walduck’s letter was not 
honored by inclusion in the Philosophical Transactions is not clear; perhaps the editors 
doubted the authenticity of his information. - 

8 Sloane MS 3339, ff. 115b-116. 
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curred to Crévecoeur is obvious, for Crévecoeur’s snake, immediately 
after striking at the Dutchman, was cut in two with a scythe.® 

Neither did the explanation occur to the anonymous writer who 
in 1846 contributed to the St. Louis Mirror, under the title of “The 
Rattlesnake,” a variant of Crévecoeur’s story. 


To give an idea [he says] of the long time this poison retains its 
property, we will relate a curious but well authenticated series of facts, 
which took place in a central district of the State of Pennsylvania, some 
twenty-six years ago. A certain farmer was so slightly bitten through the 
boot by a rattlesnake, as he was walking to view his ripening corn-fields, 
that the pain felt was thought by him to have been from the scratch of a 
thorn, not having seen or felt the reptile. Upon his return home, he felt, 
on a sudden, violently sick at the stomach, vomited with great pain, and 
died in a few hours. Twelve months after this, the eldest son, who had 
taken his father’s boots, put them on, and went to church at some distance. 
On his going to bed that night, whilst drawing off his boots, he felt 
slightly scratched on the leg, but merely mentioned it to his wife, and 
rubbed the place with his hand. In a few hours, however, he was awak- 
ened by violent pains, complained of general giddiness, fainted frequently, 
and expired before any succor could be applied with success—the cause of 
his illness also being quite a mystery. In the course of time his effects 
were sold, and a second brother, through filial affection, purchased the 
boots, and, if we remember rightly, put them on about two years after. 
As he drew them off, he felt a scratch, and complained of it, when the 
widowed sister being present, recollected that the same pain had been 
felt by her husband on the like occasion. The youth went to bed, sickened 
and died in the same way that his father and brother had done before 
him. These repeated and singular deaths being rumored in the country, a 
medical gentleman called upon the friends of the deceased to inquire into 
the particulars, and at once pronounced their deaths to have been occa- 
sioned by venom. The boots that had been the cause of complaint were 
brought to him, when he cut one of them open with care, and discovered 
the extreme point of a fang of a rattlesnake issuing from the leather, and 
assured the people that this had done all the mischief. To prove this 
satisfactorily, he scratched with it the nose of a dog, and the dog died 
within a few hours from the poisonous effects it was still able to convey. 
In confirmation of these facts, the Indians tell us that arrows dipped in 
rattlesnake venom would carry death for ages after.’ 


°Tt was thought in Martinique that after the death of a snake its venom is less deadly 
in its effects upon a person previously bitten than during the life of the snake (Jean Baptiste 
Labat, Nouveau voyage aux isles de l’Amérique, 2d ed., Paris, 1742, I, 161). 

2° Quoted in the Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, XXVII, [1] (April 13, 1846). 
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In a concise collection of rattlesnake lore, published in 1855—141 
years after the Royal Society had listened to Captain Walduck’s 
paper—Thomas Bangs Thorpe, a Louisiana editor, included still 
another version of the old tale: 


Extraordinary stories are told of the time that the poison of the rattle- 
snake—so subtile that it destroys vegetable as well as animal life—will 
remain active upon the fang. A naturalist preserved the skin of the snake, 
with the mouth open and the fangs exposed. After a time—many months 
—it ceased to be valued, and was carelessly left uncared-for in the house. 
One dark evening a member of the family stepped upon something, and 
felt a slight puncture at the bottom of the foot. In the course of a few 
hours alarming symptoms were visible, and the patient was pronounced to 
have been bitten by a rattlesnake. Upon examination, the effigy was found 
on the floor, crushed as if by some heavy weight, with one of the fangs 
broken off. A still more curious anecdote, which seems authentic, is re- 
lated of a farmer, who came home from the woods, and, without being 
aware of the cause, became fatally sick: after a few hours he died, every 
one pronouncing the case one of active poison. Very many years after- 
wards a son of the deceased, now grown up, appropriated to himself his 
father’s boots. At night, upon going to bed, he was taken very sick, and 
after a few hours died; when it was remembered that the symptoms were 
the same as those of the father. Upon examination of the boots, a rattle- 
snake fang was found driven into the leather just above the heel, and 
broken off so as not to be observable on the outside, and yet pointing 
down in the interior, in such a manner that, in drawing off the boot, the 
fang would inflict a slight wound.14 


Thorpe or his informant obviously felt the necessity (which Wal- 
duck and Crévecoeur had overlooked) of explaining why the em- 
bedded fang was deadly not when the boots were put on but only 
when they were taken off. 

Texas cowboys who presumably have never read or heard of 
Crévecoeur’s rattlesnake story tell a very similar tale to outsiders 
who are “full of Enquirey”—substituting, of course, a cowboy on the 
plains for Crévecoeur’s farmer in the meadow or Captain Walduck’s 
man in the woods, and a comrade (or a series of comrades) for the 
husbands, sons, or neighbors of the earlier versions. Sometimes 
death is said to come from repairing an automobile tire punctured 
when the driver ran over a rattlesnake.*? 


* Thomas Bangs Thorpe, “The Rattlesnake and Its Congeners,” Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine, X, 483 (March, 1855). 
*7 Mody C. Boatright, “The Tall Tale in Texas,” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXX, 272- 
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Though the Tale of the Living Fang, after a course of 224 years, 
has found its way into liars’ contests, it continues to arouse curiosity 
among the literal-minded;** and in its history the inquiring green- 
horn of the twentieth century takes his place beside the inquiring 
Thomas Bangs Thorpe of the nineteenth and the inquiring Michel 
Guillaume Jean de Crévecoeur and Captain Walduck of ° the 
eighteenth. 


WALT WHITMAN AND SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


WILLIAM WHITE 
The Uniwersity of Southern California 


N 1919, WHEN he was Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 

Sir William Osler promised to speak on Walt Whitman to Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s class in English literature. But Osler’s illness pre- 
vented the completion of the essay, and his subsequent death pre- 
vented its presentation. However, in the London Times, on May 31, 
1919—the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Walt Whitman 
—there appeared a laudatory and evenly balanced unsigned article 
on Whitman which ended abruptly with the strange question: “But 
what did he teach?” A number of subsequent “Letters to the Editor” 
attempted to answer the question, among them one from Osler: 


WALT WHITMAN'S 
MESSAGE 
THE GLORY OF THE DAY’S 
WORK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—The writer of the notice of Walt Whitman in The Times of May 
31 asks the question, “But what did he teach?” As his physician for sev- 


273 (July, 1931); same author, Tall Tales from Texas (Dallas, 1934), pp. 2-6. In telling 
the story Mr. Boatright mentions Crévecoeur. 

48Tn a letter of Dec. 8, 1937, Mr. Claude W. Leister, Acting Curator of the New York 
Zoological Park, informs me that the story has often been brought to his attention in letters, 
though he cannot name any published versions of it. “I certainly doubt,” he continues, “that 
enough rattlesnake venom could be contained on the tip of a fang to cause the death of one 
man—surely not two. With rattlesnakes, the opening of the channel through which venom 
is conducted, is about one quarter of an inch above the tip of the fang, so that if the fang 
were imbedded in leather and the tip exposed so slightly that it could not be noticed or felt, 
it is not likely that venom could be conducted from the channel to the extreme tip of the 
fang.” 
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eral years it was my privilege to know the good grey poet. One day, 
sitting at the open window of his little house, there passed a group of 
workmen, whom he greeted in his usual friendly way, and then said, 
“Ah! the glory of the day’s work, whether with hand or brain.” Possessed 
in rare degree of the Greek combination of the love of humanity with the 
love of a craft—philanthropia and philotechnia—he tried— 

To exalt the present and the real, 

To teach the average man the glory of his daily work or trade. 
And this, as I read it, was his message. 

Yours, &c. 
Oxford, June 2. WILLIAM OSLER? 


The following fragmentary reminiscences, written in the sum- 
mer of 1919 when Osler was resting in Jersey, are now in the Osler 
Library at McGill University among unpublished Osleriana.* The 
manuscript is listed in Bibliotheca Osleriana (Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press, 1929) as No. 7660, “Walt Whitman. An anniversary 
address with personal reminiscences.” It is, however, unfinished, 
consisting of but seven and half pages of notes, evidently made with- 
out the resource of books of reference: 


Chapter of (Geo Eliot’s) has as its motto “Surely 
whoever speaks to me in the right voice him or her I shall follow as the 
waters [sic] follow the moon, silently, with fluid steps, anywhere around 
the globe.”* Those were the happy days when the novels of the great 


+ For brief notes on this relationship see Clara Barrus, Whitman and Burroughs, Com- 
rades (Boston, 1931), p. 285; Leon Bazalgette, Walt Whitman: The Man and His Work 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1920), p. 315; Emory Holloway, Whitman (New York, 1926), p. 
314; Edgar Lee Masters, Whitman (New York, 1937), p. 285; and Bliss Perry, Walt Whit- 
man (Boston, 1906), p. 254. See also below, note 7. 

? London Times, June 4, 1919, p. 8. He had told this same story to students of Yale on 
April 20, 1913, in his lecture, “A Way of Life.” He also added that Whitman never spoke 
to him much of his poems, though occasionally he would make a quotation. Cf. William 
Osler, “A Way of Life,” The Standard Life and Other Essays (Boston, 1931), p. 95. 

®> Dr. W. W. Francis, Osler librarian, writes that “In his final instructions Osler forbade 
us publishing or allowing to be published any of his unfinished and unpublished material.” 
However, certain passages from these papers were used by Harvey Cushing in his Life of 
Sir William Osler (Oxford, 1928). Much of the material here given was taken from Cush- 
ing’s Life; for that which does not appear in Cushing or elsewhere in print and for much 
helpful information I am indebted to the generosity of Dr. Francis. 

* Blank spaces appear in the manuscript for insertion of the chapter and title, with “‘Geo 
Elliot” written in above the second space. (Slight errors such as Osler himself would not 
have allowed to be published uncorrected have been corrected here; otherwise the readings 
of these quotations adhere to the original manuscript.) The motto appears at the head of 
Chap. 29, Book IV, of Daniel Deronda, thus: 

Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, 
him or her I shall follow 

As the water follows the moon, silently, with 
fluid steps anywhere around the globe. 
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Englishwoman came out in parts, and those were the days when men 
were really young & impressionable. Beneath the lines were “Leaves of 
Grass: Walt Whitman.” The lines stuck like a burr; the name of the 
book & the author vanished so completely that [when], not long after re- 
moving to Philadelphia, a telegram came from my friend Dr. Maurice 
Bucke of London, Ont.: “Please see Walt and let me know how he is.”— 
I had to answer: “Who is Walt and where does he live?” It was very 
stupid of me as I should have remembered that a few years before when 
Dr. Bucke had been a guest at one of our Club dinners in Montreal he 
had startled us into doubts of his sanity by extravagant praises of one 
Walt Whitman, a new seer of a new era, whom he classed with our 
Saviour, Buddha, and Mahomet. Then I remembered, too, to have seen 
notices of a book he had written about Whitman; but I had no idea where 
the prophet lived. The next morning I had the answer: “Mr. Walter 
Whitman, 328 Mickle Street, Camden.” In the afternoon I crossed the 
Delaware River ferry and in a “clean, quiet democratic street” I found 
the little, old-fashioned two-story frame house. A pleasant middle-aged 
woman answered the door, to whom I showed Dr. Bucke’s telegram. “He 
will be glad to see you—anyone from Dr. Bucke. Mr. Whitman is better 
to-day and downstairs.” The door opened into what appeared to be a 
room, but I had no little difficulty at first in getting my bearings. I have 
seen what the tidy housewife calls a “clutter,” but nothing to compare 
with the front room, ground floor, of No. 328 Mickle Street. At the 
corner, near the window, the head and upper part of a man were visible 
—everywhere else, covering the floor, the chairs and the table, were, to 
use his own description, “heaps of books, manuscripts, memoranda, scissor- 
ings, proof-sheets, pamphlets, newspapers, old and new magazines, mys- 
terious-looking literary bundles tied up with stout strings.”® The mag- 
azines and newspapers, piled higher than the desk, covered the floor so 
completely that I had to pick my way by the side of the wall of the room 
to get to the desk. I thought of Prof. Teufelsdréckh’s room in “Sartor 
Resartus.” After a hearty greeting, I had some difficulty in explaining 
that I did not come directly from Dr. Bucke, but that he had sent me over 
from Philadelphia to find out how he was. There was nothing serious the 
matter—a transient indisposition which had passed away. With a large 
frame, and well shaped, well poised head, covered with a profusion of 
snow-white hair, which mingled on the cheeks with a heavy long beard 
and moustache, Walt Whitman in his 65th year was a fine figure of a 
man who had aged beautifully, or more properly speaking, majestically. 
The eyebrows were thick and shaggy, and the man seemed lost in a 


® There is a footnote in the manuscript here as follows: “1) The Critic, 28.11.85, Walt 
Whitman at Home by George Selwyn, i.e. Walt Whitman.” 
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hirsute canopy. .. . My visit was made without any of that preparation— 
that expectation, upon which Gideon Harvey dwells as influencing so 
profoundly our feelings. I knew nothing of Walt Whitman and had 
never read a line of his poems—a Scythian visitor at Delphi! . . . That 
evening at the Club after dinner I opened the volume of “Leaves of 
Grass” for the first time. Whether the meat was too strong, or whether 
it was the style of cooking—twas not for my pampered palate, accustomed 
to Plato and Shakespeare and Shelley and Keats. This has been a com- 
mon experience; even Dr. Bucke acknowledging that “for many months 
I could see absolutely nothing in the book,” and would even “throw it 
down in a sort of rage.” Whitman himself has expressed this feeling 
better than anyone else, speaking of his “strange voice,” and acknowledg- 
ing that critics and lovers of poetry may well be excused the “chilly and 
unpleasant shudders which will assuredly run through them, to their very 
blood and bones” when they first read him, and exclaim: “If this is 
poetry, where must its foregoers stand?” ... At this time, of the two men 
Bucke interested me more. Though a hero-worshipper, it was a new ex- 
perience in my life to witness such absolute idolatry. Where my blurred 
vision saw only a fine old man, full of common sense and kindly feelings, 
Bucke felt himself in the presence of one of the world’s great prophets. 
One evening after dinner at the Rittenhouse Club with Dr. Chapin, Dr. 
Tyson, Dr. J. K. Mitchell and a few others who I knew would appreciate 
him, I drew Bucke on to tell the story of Whitman’s influence. The per- 
fervid disciple, who talks like in the Phaedrus® is not often 
met with in these matter-of-fact days. It was an experience to hear an 
elderly man—looking a venerable seer—with absolute abandonment tell 
how “Leaves of Grass” had meant for him spiritual enlightenment, a new 
power in life, new joys in a new existence on a plane higher than he had 
ever hoped to reach. All this with the accompanying physical exaltation 
expressed by dilated pupils and intensity of utterance that were embarrass- 
ing to uninitiated friends. This incident illustrates the type of influence 
exercised by Whitman on his disciples—a cult of a type such as no other 
literary man of our generation has been the object... . 


This first uncorrected draft of the unfinished address continues 
in this manner for one or two more pages, and tells of visits to Whit- 
man’s home during the next two years. At the end of the manuscript 
there are some notes, chiefly appropriate quotations; but among 
these is an interesting observation by Osler himself: 


° As the Phaedrus disciple could not be identified, the passage was printed in Cushing’s 
Life “like [Chaerophon] in the [Apology]”; cf. Cushing, op. cit., I, 266. 
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Whitman’s greatness is in no way more clearly demonstrated than in his 
ability to survive the megalomaniac exaggerations of a cult. Take for ex- 
ample these passages from “Jn re Walt Whitman... .” 


The manuscript breaks off after a few remarks on Whitman’s illness 
in 1888, about which Osler says: 


The full details of this period and Whitman’s comments upon my visits— 
and optimism—may be read in that most extraordinary of all records of 
an adoring worshipper, Horace L. Traubel’s “With Walt Whitman in 
Camden.” 


An examination of Traubel’s remarkable journal throws an in- 
teresting light on Whitman’s disposition. Osler was persistently 
optimistic, Whitman as persistently pessimistic about his condition. 
There are many such entries,’ in which the poet dolefully shakes his 
head and predicts his own early end. Before Osler left on a vacation 
trip and substituted Dr. J. K. Mitchell, Weir Mitchell’s son, he told 
Mrs. Davis, “I think your old man is better. . . . It looks as though 
he would go all right through the summer in this way.” Whitman’s 
reply to this news was, “I’m done for, Mary... . all done for... . 
Ah! these doctors! ... Do they know much? I love doctors and 
hate their medicine.”* Again: “Whether Dr. Osler said it because 
he believed it, because he thought he should say it—whether for 
some other reason—I do not know, but to me his dismissal of this 
thing as trivial is wrong, wrong—far wrong: to me it seems rather 
that an end is near.” 

A close examination of Traubel’s record gives one an unpleasant 
picture of Whitman as a complaining old man. We know from Os- 
ler’s record that while the illness was unpleasant, there was no rea- 
son to lose hope. This was not Whitman’s last illness; he was active 
for some time after a partial recovery, and did not die until four 
years later. 

7™Cf. Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1914-1915), I, 261, 
263, 265, 304, 305, 337, 342, 357, 359, 362, 366, 382, 383, 391, 396 ff., 415, 427, 428, 
433; Il, 376 ff., 378, 382, 383, 384, 415 f., 416 f£., 418, 421 f., 432 f£., 437 ff, 438, 456, 
494, 536; III, 196, 198, 199, 207, 211, 230 f., 240, 242 ff., 248 ff., 262, 268 f., 309, 313, 


391, 396. 
Sbids le Asa: ® Ibid., II, 211. 
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MARK TWAIN TO HIS ENGLISH PUBLISHERS 


WILLIAM BRYAN GATES 
Texas Technological College 


N JUNE 29, 1916, the British Museum acquired from Sotheby 

four autograph letters from Mark Twain to his English pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Chatto and Windus.’ Although no startling facts are 
revealed by these letters, they are thoroughly characteristic of Mark 
Twain and apparently have not yet found their way into print. Be- 
cause of the cordial relations existing between Clemens and this 
publishing firm, and because only a few of his letters to them have 
been published,” perhaps these four new letters deserve to be better 
known. 

Hartford, Oct. 7, 1881 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus— 

Dear Sirs: 

Your notes for £874.16.9. have arrived from friend Conway,* for 
which please accept my thanks. The sale has been flatteringly large, & the 
result correspondingly gratifying. Conway seems to think I was likely to 
change publishers for light inducement; but I have explained his mistake 
to him. 

Osgood‘ will get the pictures & advance sheets to you in ample time, & 
there will be no misunderstanding & no trouble about anything—but the 
late Bliss was a fool;® & if he were not dead I would add that he was also 
a persistent liar & a rascal; but I never allow myself to say harsh things 
about a dead person. 

I told my nephew, C. L. Webster, to write & ask you if you wanted 
duplicates of the brass stamps which are to be used in pointing the covers 
of the “P. & P.” But you need not answer him, for I perceive that the 
time is too short, now. The suggestion was only born of personal vanity, 

+ E.g. MS, 2952 A. 

* Cf. Letters of Mark Twain, ed. A. B. Paine (New York, 1917), II, 492, 493, and 524. 

* Moncure D. Conway took the MS of Tom Sawyer back to England with him and ar- 
ranged with Chatto and Windus for its publication. Cf. Mark Twain: A Biography, by 
A. B. Paine (New York, 1912), II, 570. 

“Mark Twain’s American publisher at that time. 

* Clemens felt that his contracts with Bliss (on a royalty basis ranging from 5 per cent to 
7 per cent and finally to 10 per cent) were not, as Bliss contended, equivalent to one-half 
of the profits, and at last secured from Bliss an agreement on terms of one-half of the profits 
on A Tramp Abroad. The statement, published after Bliss’s death, convinced Clemens that 
the one-half profit plan was greatly to his advantage; hence he considered that Bliss had 


treated him unfairly on previous contracts. See, for example, the letter to Orion Clemens in 
Letters, I, 389. 
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since these stamps were made by a process of my own invention,® whose 
merits are cheapness and celerity of production. 

Osgood was here yesterday, & I got him to write you about the conti- 
nental reprint of the “P. & P.,” & one or two other matters. (Got him to 
write because I was lazy & he goodnatured.) Tauchnitz’ has always paid 
for my books, & has always asked for them before publishing; but I do 
not think he has ever paid as much as £75 for one of them. I cannot 
be certain, but that is my impression. 

Truly yours, 
S. L. Clemens 


Hartford, Sept. 1, 83. 

Dear Mr. Chatto— 

I can’t read this letter. But if it’s something in the way of business, 
won't you just write him & tell him we'll do it or we won’t do it, just as 
you please? 

If it’s the King, you want to be a little circumspect in your language, 
you know; but if it’s some mere common body, just let into him right & 
left, & call him anything you want to, & I’ll back you. I ain’t afraid of 
any man in Stockholm—or China either. 

I’ve just finished writing a book; & modesty compels me to say it’s a 
rattling good one, too—“Adventures of Huckleberry Finn.” (Tom Saw- 
yer’s comrade.) 

Faithfully yours, 
S. L. Clemens 

Osgood and I leave for Canada the 26th of November, arriving in 
Montreal the same evening, where I shall remain a couple of weeks, on 
copyright bent. 

Truly yours, 
S. L. Clemens 


Elmira, N. Y. Sept. 17, ’88. 

Dear Mr. Chatto: 

Your notes & statement received, for which please accept my thanks. 
It is all satisfactory. I imagined that a Library of Humor® would go well 
—but I know better, now. On it we have scored an amusingly distinct 
failure here. I shan’t meddle any more in that direction. 

I had a sort of half-way notion that I might possibly finish the Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court this summer, but I began too late, & so I don’t 

® The Kaolatype Process, like most of Mark Twain’s business ventures, proved unsuc- 
cessful. See Paine’s Life, II, 727. 

™ Baron Tauchnitz, the publisher of Innocents Abroad and of later books by Mark Twain. 


® This enclosure is apparently lost. 
® For details concerning this venture, see Letters, II, 462, and passim. 
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suppose I shall finish it till next summer. We go home to Hartford a 
week hence; & if at that time I find I am two-thirds done, I mean to try 
to persuade myself to do that other third before spring. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. L. Clemens 


Permanent Address: 
Hotel Royal 


Dear C & W: Unter den Linden, Jan. 27, ’92 


I am two weeks in bed with congestion of the lungs, but I am mend- 
ing.?° 

The P & P’s have come & are very handsome. Many thanks. 

Make no preparations to issue in book form the six newspaper letters 
which I have been writing from Europe. It is my purpose to add to them, 
next summer or fall, & then make of the whole a Jook, not a pamphlet. 
Of the five already published I like only three—& not all of the three. It 
is a poor average. 

Yrs. sincerely, 
S. L. Clemens 


A NOTE ON CHILDE HAROLD AND “THANATOPSIS” 


ARTHUR I. LADU 
North Carolina State College 


LTHOUGH it is a matter of general knowledge that Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis” reflects extensive borrowing of phrases and 
ideas from various English poets, particularly of the “Graveyard” 
group, no one seems to have noticed the close similarity between a 
passage in the final version of Bryant’s poem and one in Byron’s 
Childe Harold. 
In the thirteenth stanza of the third canto of Childe Harold 
Byron gives us a description of nature as the solace for one in despair: 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam, 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, .... 


Bryant’s poem begins: 
To him who in the love of Nature holds 


Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; 


*° This illness was probably caused by a cold taken by Clemens after a lecture in a hot, 
crowded room on the subject: “The Awful German Language.” See Paine’s Life, Il, 935. 
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The similarity in these two passages, not only of words, but also of 
metrical arrangement and thought, appears hardly accidental. It is 
perhaps worth while to notice that probably Byron, in company with 
other English poets, contributed threads of thought and language to 
the integrated tissue of “Thanatopsis.” 


PLANS FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


E. H, O’NEILL 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE RAPIDITY with which American literature and American 

literary research have developed in the last twenty years has 
made it imperative that a determined effort be made to compile a 
complete bibliography of the subject. For the last eight years the 
members of the American Literature Group of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association have made earnest efforts to devise some means by 
which such a bibliography could be made. Because of economic 
conditions during this period, the plan was postponed from time to 
time because of lack of funds. In connection with his membership 
in the Joint Committee on Materials for Research of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, found that Dr. Luther H. Evans, the National Director of the 
Historical Records Survey of the Works Progress Administration, 
was deeply interested in the furtherance of this project. Through his 
initiative and the co-operation of Mr. Karl Goedecke, Regional Di- 
rector of the Federal Historical Record Survey for Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, the project was organized at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Through a fortunate combination of circumstances, Professor 
Sculley Bradley, of the Department of English, was this year Chair- 
man of the American Literature Group, and I acted as Chairman of 
the committee of the American Literature Group which had in 
charge the American bibliography project. 

The first problem was to find space at the University which 
would accommodate a large staff. This was solved through the 
efforts of Vice-Presidents McClelland and Brakeley, Dean Musser 
of the College, and Dean Goff of the Towne Scientific School, and 
the project is now housed in one of the upper floors of that depart- 
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ment of the University. It is estimated that a staff of fifty members 
will be working on this project for a period of between three and 
five years. 

This bibliography is one of the largest and most important pro- 
jects ever attempted in American scholarship. It will be unique in 
its scope and completeness, for it will bring under the name of each 
author everything that he has written and that has been written 
about him. 

Under my direction the Works Progress Administration staff 
will make a detailed survey of the entire field of American literature 
from its beginnings in the early seventeenth century to the present 
time. The first step will be the breaking down of all existing general 
bibliographies in American literature for the purpose of reorganiza- 
tion and reclassification. The earlier method of arranging American 
bibliographies chronologically by periods is being superseded by a 
simpler alphabetical arrangement by authors with their dates. This 
is a more practical and efficient arrangement in that it will enable 
the individual research scholar to find the particular author in whom 
he is interested even though he may not know his dates. The second 
important difference between this and previous bibliographies is that 
wherever necessary the contents of all books, such as volumes of 
short stories, essays, and critical writings will be itemized. The 
third new feature is that, so far as possible, the nature of each book 
and magazine article will be indicated by such terms as novel, short 
story, criticism, verse. Perhaps the most important feature of this 
new bibliography is that an attempt will be made to examine each 
periodical which has been published in the United States and to 
record its contents. The first appearance of verse, short stories, and 
serials will be recorded under the name of each author. In addition 
all book reviews will be recorded under the name of the reviewer, 
where that is available, and also under the name of the author of the 
book reviewed. While the work of individual authors has been sal- 
vaged from periodical literature, this is the first time that a complete 
survey of this vast and important field will have been made. In this 
way, it is hoped that this bibliography will preserve a record of the 
work of each American author and the critical material that has 
been written about him. There are, literally, hundreds of authors 
whose writings have appeared only in periodicals and who have 
heretofore been given no place in general American bibliographies. 
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The general bibliography prepared by the local staff will be aug- 
mented by contributions from scholars in all parts of the United 
States who are specializing in individual fields. The success of this 
bibliography will depend largely upon the co-operation of these 
scholars and all others who are interested in any particular field of 
American literature. Therefore, a particular appeal is made by the 
director for contributions of individual bibliographies. These con- 
tributions will be promptly and adequately acknowledged. 

According to present plans the bibliography should be brought 
up to date in a period of from three to five years. At that time it is 
hoped that the main bibliography will be published and that editions 
will be issued from time to time. According to this plan there will 
be in print a complete record of all the writings of every American 
author. When the card catalogue is completed it will be maintained 
either at the University of Pennsylvania or at some other central 
repository such as the Library of Congress. 


i. 


— 


Il. 


IV. 


Il. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


DissERTATIONS ON InpIvipuUAL AUTHORS: 

The Contribution of B. O. Flower and The Arena to Critical 
Thought in America. David H. Dickason (Ohio State). 

A Biographical and Critical Study of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Elea- 
nor M. Tilton (Columbia). 

A Critical Study of the Writings of William Dean Howells as They 
Relate to His Life and Time. Joe Horrell (North Carolina). 

William Marion Reedy, A Critical Biography. Fred Wolfe (Vander- 
bilt). 

Whitman and Quakerism. W. B. Fulghum, Jr. (Northwestern). 

DissERTATIONS ON Topics oF A GENERAL NATURE: 

The American Drama in New Orleans. Nellie Smither (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

DissERTATIONS COMPLETED: 

The Apostle of the Devil: A Critical Biography of William Cowper 
Brann. John Randolph (Vanderbilt, 1939). 

James McHenry, Novelist and Playwright. Robert E. Blanc (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1939). 

Oruer REsEARCH IN PRocrEss: 

Professor Richmond C. Beatty of Vanderbilt University is writing a 
biography of James Russell Lowell. 

Professor Gerard Jensen of Connecticut College has completed the 
manuscript of “The Life and Letters of H. C. Bunner.” 

Professor R. L. Rusk of Columbia University is writing a life of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Professor A. 'T. Odell of Furman University and Mrs. A. T. Oliphant, 
a granddaughter of William Gilmore Simms, are editing the let- 
ters of Simms. They are also collecting materials for a biography 
of Simms. 

“WPA Workers Map Lode of California.” Sponsored by Miss Mary 
Barnby, Alameda County Librarian, and directed by Edgar J. 
Hinkel, a group of W. P. A. workers in a three-year period have 
compiled a bibliography of 3,316 volumes of fiction by 1,112 
authors, 2,112 volumes of poetry by 1,253 poets, and 876 plays by 
451 playwrights. 


University of North Carolina, Grecory Parng, Bibliographer. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MELVILLE IN THE SouTH SEas. By Charles Roberts Anderson. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1939. ix, 522 pp. $4.50. 


In his Herman Melville in the South Seas, Mr. Anderson has done two 
things. First, he has given us what, up to the present time, is the fullest 
account of Melville’s journeyings in the most important years of his life, 
that is to say, between 1841 and 1844. Secondly, he has come much nearer 
than any preceding scholar to determining the proportions of autobiog- 
raphy, of borrowing, and of pure invention in the novels and tales which 
are based to a greater or less degree upon their author’s adventures in the 
South Seas. 

Because of Mr. Anderson’s success in achieving these, which I take to 
be the main purposes of his study, one is not, I think, uncritical in pro- 
nouncing the book to be the most important publication dealing with 
Herman Melville which has appeared since Mr. Weaver’s biography in 
1921. And Mr. Weaver’s book, it must be said, derives much of its value 
from the fact that it is the first full-length presentation of Melville’s life. 

Herman Melville in the South Seas does something more than supple- 
ment Herman Melville: Mariner and Mystic. It is concerned almost en- 
tirely with a period of the novelist’s life upon which actually Mr. Weaver 
touches very lightly. It is indeed rather a companion volume to Mr. 
Weaver’s. In many instances, one must observe, Mr. Anderson’s carefully 
documented and inescapable conclusions correct Mr. Weaver’s tendency 
toward treating Melville’s South Sea narratives as highly autobiographical. 

Quite naturally Mr. Anderson associates Melville’s departure from 
Fairhaven on the whaler Acushnet with Ishmael’s embarking on the 
Pequod from Nantucket, early in Moby-Dick. Here Mr. Anderson finds 
it necessary to attempt to account for Melville’s shipping on a whaleship 
for a voyage of indefinite length and certain discomfort and danger. His 
explanation is a reasonable one, although less romantic (or tragic) than 
others which have been advanced. According to Mr. Anderson, it was 
just a case of an imaginative and adventurous youth who wished to visit 
the exotic lands and see the strange sights of which he had learned from 
various kinsmen and of which he had read in various books, which are 
identified. In fact, Mr. Anderson goes so far as to suggest that Melville, 
before leaving Fairhaven, had planned to desert his ship at Nukahiva 
(p. 112). 

Having Melville more or less safely aboard the whaler, Mr. Anderson 
devotes Chapters II, III, and IV to an analysis of Ishmael’s account of his 
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cruise on the Pequod. Mr. Anderson shows how Melville revamped the 
officers and crew of the Acushnet for service on Captain Ahab’s vessel 
and how for specific passages in Moby-Dick he not only drew, as might 
be expected, upon the scientific literature of whaling, but upon such semi- 
literary narratives as J. Ross Browne’s Etchings of a Whaling Cruise. 

In Chapter IV, using the clews given by Melville, Mr. Anderson traces 
the course of the Acushnet. She touched at Rio de Janeiro, rounded Cape 
Horn, and made Santa, Peru, as probably her first Pacific port. Possibly 
before putting in at Santa, the Acushnet had cruised among the Galapagos 
Islands. It is beyond question that Melville’s ship was off Albemarle 
Island in this group in November, 1841. Melville’s personal observation, 
it may be interjected, supported by reading in various narratives, such as 
those of Colnett, Porter, and Darwin, bore fruit in “The Encantadas” of 
1854. From the Galapagos, the Acushnet, according to Mr. Anderson, 
proceeded to the neighborhood of the Sandwich Islands, cruised there 
during February, March, and April of 1842, and then dropped south of 
the Society Islands. It was when the Acushnet, returning to the Sandwich 
Islands to recruit, put in at Nukahiva, the largest of the Marquesas, that 
Melville and his friend Toby deserted her and the action of Typee begins. 

Mr. Anderson now leaves the definitely autobiographical in Moby-Dick 
but proceeds with his endeavor to distinguish recorded fact from fiction. 
In this he is successful, for Melville has made no effort to conceal his 
literary borrowings. He has even called attention to some of them, as, 
for example, Owen Chase’s account of the destruction of the Essex. Mr. 
Anderson, of course, recognizes the fact that a large part of Moby-Dick 
is not, however, the result of its author’s reading in the literature of the 
whale and of his use of this material in a more or less direct way. Much 
of the book, he says, “must have been spun out of the author’s imagina- 
tion” (p. 63). 

As Mr. Anderson says, “this supersensory part of the book . . . has 
chiefly attracted the attention of commentators” (ibid.). After stating 
briefly some five theories as to the meaning of Moby-Dick, Mr. Anderson, 
with admirable discretion, does not embrace any of these explanations and 
offers none of his own. Moby-Dick, he decides, “will perhaps remain a 
mirror for its readers” (p. 64). That Melville did “consciously or other- 
wise” inject the allegorical into the novel, he does not deny, but he finds 
no chart left by its author “to guide the explorer” (ibid.). To end Chapter 
IV, he quotes Melville’s well-known reply to Mrs. Hawthorne’s letter upon 
Moby-Dick, with evident skepticism as to the former’s sincerity in his 
disavowal of more than a vague notion of a possible allegorical interpre- 
tation of the book. To me, Mr. Anderson’s skepticism is well founded. 
As a matter of fact, it seems likely that Melville was deliberately teasing 
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Mrs. Hawthorne in his minimizing the symbolical in Moby-Dick; and if 
he was, undoubtedly she realized the fact. 

From Moby-Dick, based to some degree upon Melville’s eighteen 
months of whaling, which terminated with his desertion from the Acush- 
net, at Taiohae Bay, Island of Nukahiva, Mr. Anderson passes naturally 
enough to the narrative of Typee. Here his task is easier, for Typee is a 
straightforward, simple story of adventure in a kind of earthly paradise. 
There is practically no concern with the symbolical or the allegorical. The 
only complications which arise result from Melville’s freedom with 
chronology, his eking out his own experiences with materials from the 
reminiscences of other visitors to the Marquesas, and his efforts to picture 
his Typee hosts as true children of nature as yet unspoiled by contact with 
“civilization.” In Chapter VI, Mr. Anderson points out the care with 
which Melville built up the reputation of the Typee tribe for ferocity. 
He discounts to a considerable degree, however, the novelist’s charges of 
cannibalism, declaring them really “not proven.” Perhaps Mr. Ander- 
son’s chief contribution to the criticism of Typee as a novel, besides his 
identification of several literary sources, is the clear fashion in which he 
points out its domination by its author’s clever use of suspense. First, 
Melville dreads falling into the hands of the Typees; and then when he 
finally becomes their prisoner he is possessed, until his escape, by the 
fear of their feasting upon him. They are, nevertheless, the heroes of the 
book, and the French invaders perhaps the villains. As Mr. Anderson 
well puts it, Typee is Melville’s “preface to his brief against civilization, 
and his purpose was to show the idyllic relations that might subsist be- 
tween men untainted by the complex of evils which invariably accom- 
panied Western culture” (pp. 132-133). 

After devoting Chapter VIII to “Truth and Fiction in “Typee,’” in 
the course of which he gives an accurate general account of the favorable 
reception of the novel at home and abroad and testifies to Melville’s 
ethnological accuracy, which is due, in a large degree, to his intelligent 
use of good sources to fill the gaps in his personal knowledge, Mr. Ander- 
son proceeds to a discussion of Omoo. This novel, he asserts, “seems to 
offer the most veracious autobiography of all his [Melville’s] South Sea 
volumes” (p. 206; here the statement is repeated from p. 199). Certainly 
Omoo presents a number of actual and identifiable persons, some, like 
Acting Consul Wilson and Dr. Johnston, among others, under their own 
names; various events in the book seem, also, to be drawn from experience 
rather than from printed sources or from its author’s fertile imagination. 

In his tenth chapter, Mr. Anderson takes up what he conceives with 
reason to have been Melville’s purpose in Omoo. As Typee was “chiefly 
a defense of unspoiled primitivism” (p. 238), Omoo was “an implicit ser- 
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mon on the evil effects of civilizing the Noble Savage” (p. 276), with 
Rousseau’s “Discourse as a text” (tbid.); or, as he puts it elsewhere, “an 
attack on the semi-civilization wrought . . . by the missionaries them- 
selves” (p. 220). On the whole, after a careful weighing of the evidence 
pro and con, Mr. Anderson thinks that Melville’s unfavorable opinion of 
the influence of the English missionaries’ type of civilization upon the 
Tahitians is substantiated by the bulk of the testimony (pp. 272-273). 

From Tahiti, Mr. Anderson follows Melville and his companion, “Dr. 
Long Ghost” (or Dr. John Troy, if that was his name), to the neighbor- 
ing island of Eimeo and through the days of carefree wandering and 
loafing there, which succeeded a brief experiment in agricultural employ- 
ment. Their dependence upon native hospitality cannot, however, be ac- 
curately called “beachcombing” (Chapter XII). Finally, all this pleasant 
idling comes to an end. The homesick Omoo signs on a whaler lying in 
Taloo Bay and sails away, leaving his playmate to amuse himself on a 
sugar plantation. 

Mr. Anderson, at the opening of Chapter XII, strives to identify the 
Leviathan, the whaleship with a Vineyarder captain, upon which Melville 
alleges himself to have shipped. One surmise is that the Leviathan was 
not an American vessel at all but a small Australian brig, the Julia, of 
Sydney, Captain Milne, which, sailing from Tahiti, arrived at Honolulu, 
on February 2, 1843. As an alternative, Mr. Anderson offers another 
itinerary, fitting Melville’s own chronology, but not his story. He aban- 
dons the Leviathan’s voyage to the coast of Japan; and in its place he 
substitutes a cruise such as the early pages of Mardi record. This involves 
a visit to Rurutu, in the Austral Islands (mentioned in Omoo), and to 
Ravaivai in the same group, and a cruise west past Pitcairn’s Island, 
thence north to the Galapagos, and finally to the Sandwich Islands. 
Here, quite properly, Mr. Anderson admits that the port at which Mel- 
ville was discharged was not necessarily Honolulu, but perhaps Lahaina, 
on the island of Maui, or Hilo, on Hawaii. I am inclined to think, with 
Mr. Anderson, that the second itinerary is the more probable of the two. 

In the Sandwich Islands Melville found again evidence of the blight- 
ing influence of foreign missions. In fact, the American missionaries of 
the Sandwich group had demoralized the natives more than had the 
English their charges in the Society Islands. “The Sandwich Islanders .. . 
[were] already polluted beyond redemption” (p. 336), and “in almost 
every reference that Melville makes to the Sandwich Islands he drives 
home his thesis against civilization” (p. 337), as Mr. Anderson puts it. 

Beyond affording a possible hint as to Melville’s route in getting from 
Eimeo to Oahu, Mardi, says Mr. Anderson, affords us no “foothold, even 
for speculation, as a memoir of the author” (p. 342). It was a combina- 
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tion, in reality, of Polynesian material from Melville’s favorite authorities 
and “in part a reflection of the new world of ideas in which the young 
author was moving” at the time of its composition (p. 344). These ideas, 
Mr. Anderson shows, arose not only from Melville’s own meditations and 
from his intercourse with a group of intellectual New Yorkers, but from 
a pretty steady course of reading in Evert A. Duyckinck’s excellent 
library. 

From a brief digression concerning Mardi, only in part even nominally 
Polynesian, Mr. Anderson returns in his thirteenth chapter to the actual 
or adapted or invented experiences of Melville, now, from Omoo, the 
rover, become White-Jacket, the man-of-war’s man. The last eighty-five 
pages of Mr. Anderson’s book are given over to an analysis of Melville’s 
story of his journey home to the United States from Callao in the frigate 
United States. 

In White-Jacket, Melville probably made more free with actual fact 
than in any other of his so-called “autobiographical” works, not excepting 
Typee (Redburn is still unstudied). As Mr. Anderson says, half the book 
is occupied with the daily life on shipboard, presumably accurately re- 
lated; the rest—the “narrative part”—shows “expedient alterations of fact 
to suit the exigencies of his tale; dramatic elaboration of actual events; 
and deliberate invention of his most powerful scenes” (p. 361). An excel- 
lent summary of Melville’s methods in White-Jacket occurs at pages 418- 
419. I should add that Mr. Anderson demonstrates that Melville was not 
slow in helping along his narrative by the use of literary sources, although 
they are not so frequently employed as in his earlier novels. 

Melville has made free with chronology in White-Jacket, as in Typee 
and Omoo. He has crowded the happenings of fourteen months’ service 
in the navy into a three months’ voyage; and even in this period he has 
juggled dates, putting his ship off Cape Horn on Independence Day, 
when in reality she did not sail from Callao for home until after that 
holiday. Events which occurred before he joined the ship, he professes 
to have witnessed. He prolongs the United States’ stay at Rio de Janeiro 
from a real week to what seems like months. In other cases, as Mr. 
Anderson shows, he turned away from chronological fact to fiction. 

In Omoo, Melville had not scrupled to use the real names of several 
persons with whom he had come in contact. Although many of the char- 
acters of White-Jacket are identifiable (in spite of Melville’s prefatory 
disclaimer of originals for them in real life), only two, a seaman named 
Williams and Melville’s admired Jack Chase preserve their own names. 
Two of the characters, the Commodore (T. Ap C. Jones) and “Captain 
Claret” (James Armstrong) had left the United States before her de- 
parture from Callao. Few of these rather thinly disguised persons, 
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whether with the ship or not, came off very well. The Surgeon of the 
Fleet—who, one hopes, owed more to Smollett than to the historical 
William Johnson for his traits—was an inhuman brute; the Chaplain of 
the Neversink was an unintelligible misfit of a metaphysician; the Gun- 
ner, actually one William Hoff, by name, was an evil-tempered old 
rufhan, and so on. In fact, of all officers, commissioned and petty, the 
only ones to emerge from the book with Melville’s and the reader’s respect 
were “Mad Jack” Latham Burroughs Avery, First Lieutenant of the 
United States (not merely “a lieutenant,” as Mr. Anderson and Melville 
rate him), and John J. Chase, Captain of the Maintop. 

As in Typee and Omoo, not to mention Mardi and Redburn, Melville 
had striven to make clear an idea or ideas, so in W hite-Jacket he aimed at 
presenting certain views. Here he attacked a group of abuses which cried 
for abolition. To these, Mr. Anderson devotes his Chapter XVI, ““White- 
Jacket’ as Propaganda.” Herein he shows that Melville’s purpose in writ- 
ing the book was to expose what he conceived to be the barbarous and 
un-American fashion in which the United States naval service was or- 
ganized and administered. The truth was tortured, matter was invented, 
and incidents were borrowed to make the case stronger. That the book 
was used as an argument in favor of the abolition of corporal punishment 
in the American navy, Mr. Anderson doubts, for the outcome of the 
antiflogging movement was almost certain when it appeared. Perhaps 
the inaccurate Admiral Franklin’s oft-quoted statement (which Mr. An- 
derson does not credit) that a copy of White-Jacket was presented to 
every senator and representative goes back somehow to the wish of the 
reviewer in the National Era (IV, 66, April 25, 1850): “The book should 
be placed in the hands of every member of Congress.” 

It is almost inevitable that, in a book of 434 pages of text, of some- 
what complicated plan and composing a mosaic of an infinite number 
of pieces of information from many widely separated sources, there should 
be some slips of fact and some failures of knowledge. Mr. Anderson is to 
be congratulated that these are so few and so unimportant. 

It is not strictly accurate to say that Commodore Jones was “Melville’s 
commander on board the frigate United States’ (p. 54). Commodore 
Jones commanded the Pacific squadron, whereas Captains Armstrong 
and Stribbling in succession commanded the frigate. Had Mr. Anderson 
consulted the Reports of the London Missionary Society, XLI, 21; XLII, 
20-21; XLIII, 22; XLV, 17, his account of the tribulations of the early 
Protestant missionaries in the Marquesas might have been more certain. 
And although his outline of the history of foreign missions, Protestant 
and Catholic, in the South Seas is accurate, it would have been enriched 
by the use of the Annales de la propagation de la fot. Speaking of mis- 
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sionaries, there seems to be no reason why Mr. Anderson should use the 
French form of Father Murphy’s Christian name, instead of the English 
(or should I say Irish?) “Columba.” Or was the priest named after St. 
Columbanus? In either case, Mr. Anderson’s “Columban” seems not 
justified. 

There is just a possibility that, at the time of writing Typee, Melville 
had not read Captain Porter’s Journal—now an atrociously scarce and 
expensive book in any edition—but had utilized the reviews of it which 
had appeared in American and British periodicals. I agree with Mr. 
Anderson that Torrey’s narrative of his pretended experience is probably, 
in the main, fiction (p. 454, n. 38). I have not, however, been able to 
persuade myself that Coulter’s Adventures does not wander from the 
truth, and I question whether Mr. Anderson’s complete reliance upon 
the book is quite wise. Melville may have learned something of Rousseau 
during his visits to his Gallicized uncle, Major Thomas Melville, at Pitts- 
field. Moreover, certain of Rousseau’s books had been published in Eng- 
lish translations at New York, Philadelphia, and even at Albany; and 
although no Gansevoort appears among the subscribers to the last-named, 
it or some of the other volumes may have been in the Gansevoort library. 
Further, nothing, so far as I know, prevented Melville from borrowing 
books during his residence in and about Albany, Troy, and Pittsfield. 

Regrettably, Mr. Anderson is, at times, a trifle weak on titles of cour- 
tesy. The Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway should be called the “Right 
Reverend,” not merely the “Reverend” (pp. 263, 338). The commanding 
officer of H. M. S. Carysfort was Lord George Paulet, who as a son of the 
thirteenth Marquess of Winchester, bore only a courtesy title. He was 
not Lord Paulet (p. 334). In regard to Francis Allyn Olmsted, Mr. 
Anderson has erred in another fashion. Dr. Olmsted was not a Harvard 
graduate (p. 271). He was a son of Dr. Denison Olmsted, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and as might be 
expected, received his education in that institution. 

Mr. Anderson perhaps underestimates the popularity of White-Jacket. 
If Harper and Brothers are to be relied on, the novel was in its fifth 
thousand about three weeks after publication (Literary World, V1, 388, 
April 13, 1850). According to the Home Journal (no. 217 [p. 2], April 6, 
1850), “the first edition” was sold as soon as published. WAite-Jacket was 
not “Gone with the Wind,” but it went well enough for its sales to be 
advertised and to be commented upon in literary papers. 

These are minor inaccuracies or oversights. There are, however, three 
more important points which deserve mention. The numerous valuable 
notes are inconveniently separated from the text which they support, and, 
consequently, reference to them necessitates frequent turning and re-turn- 
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ing pages. The index seems to ignore the notes. It is regrettable that Mr. 
Anderson, in his book, as in a recent article of his, shows a tendency to 
pass somewhat lightly and without reference over the work of other 
Melville students, who have contributed their mite toward a better under- 
standing of the novelist. 

On the whole, it must be said that Mr. Anderson’s book is well 
written and interesting, thoroughly documented and informative. It is 
especially notable for its author’s sanity and judgment in dealing with 
his materials. In it, as I have suggested, Mr. Anderson had shown to 
what a great degree Melville drew upon his reading for his South Sea 
novels. Likewise, he has demonstrated that a considerable part of Mel- 
ville’s narratives was invented. He has thus isolated the fact present in 
the novels which he has discussed, and in doing so has undoubtedly given 
most of his readers a new and surely a pretty exact picture of Herman 
Melville at work. The novelist stands out, then, as not merely another 
spinner of autobiographical nautical yarns—a Ned Myers of genius, who 
required no ghost-writer—but as a conscious artist drawing upon many 
sources within and without himself and combining this multifarious 
material to produce a desired and definite effect. The Melville of Mr. 
Anderson’s book is a deliberate literary artist, not an accidentally suc- 
cessful story-teller. 

In conclusion I have this to say. I once contemplated writing such a 
book as Mr. Anderson’s. I shall not now try to carry out that plan. Mr. 
Anderson has done the job, and has done it, I think, for all time. 


The Newberry Library. Rosert S. ForsyTHE. 


Herman Metvitte: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy, and Notes. By Willard Thorp. “American Writers Series.” 
New York: American Book Company. 1938. clix, 437 pp. $1.25. 
Professor Thorp’s book follows in plan the models set by earlier vol- 

umes in Professor Clark’s generally excellent series. It opens with an 

introduction of 129 pages in which Melville’s life and works are dis- 
cussed. A chronological table—possibly superfluous—follows. In it are 

briefly recapitulated the major events in Melville’s career. Next is a 

selected bibliography of books and articles which are concerned wholly 

or in part with Melville’s life, his writings, or his ideas. This covers some 
twenty-nine pages. We now come to the selections from Melville’s prose 
and poetry. Eight chapters from Typee, seventeen from Omoo, seven 
from Mardi, nine from White-Jacket, and sixteen chapters and the epi- 
logue from Moby-Dick have been chosen for inclusion here. Two critical 
articles then follow. After them come seventeen poems, all but one being 
from Melville’s printed volumes of verse. The last thirty-six pages of the 
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text are devoted to selected letters by Melville. The book ends with thirty- 
three pages of helpful notes. 

It must be said that Professor Thorp has produced an excellent book. 
His Introduction, in which he combines biography and criticism, although 
by no means the most wordy, is, certainly, the sanest and soundest dis- 
cussion of Melville’s life and works which has been published up to this 
time. He treats the novelist not as a psychological case, but as a funda- 
mentally pretty normal human being, whose experiences, intelligence, 
imagination, and unusual power of expression set him far above the or- 
dinary run of men of his day. His place was with the Hawthornes, 
Emersons, and Thoreaus, rather than with the John Joneses and Peter 
Smiths of New York or of Pittsfield. In Professor Thorp’s opinion, Mel- 
ville was neither an incredible superman nor a near-maniac. 

Professor Thorp’s Introduction, it may be gathered, is, then, by no 
means a mere compilation of what other writers upon Melville have 
brought together. It contains some good contributions by its author. He 
insists, for example, upon treating Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre as a 
trilogy (why not a tetralogy, ending with The Confidence Man?), in 
which Melville set forth “what conclusions he had struggled toward in 
the realms of social and religious thought” (p. Ixv). And Professor 
Thorp’s presentation of the conclusions he judges Melville to have reached 
is always plausible (the word is not used invidiously), even when not 
entirely convincing, and never is it reckless. Professor Thorp’s feet are 
always firmly planted upon the earth, a phenomenon which is as com- 
mendable as it is rare, in a critic or biographer of Melville. 

This preliminary essay is practically free of factual errors. Professor 
Thorp has evidently striven earnestly for absolute accuracy of statement; 
and his close approach to his goal demonstrates his fitness for a scholarly 
task. There are, however, one or two small points upon which he may 
be criticized. Was the United States Bank of Albany, in which the boy 
Herman Melville worked for a time, literally “his uncle’s bank” (p. xiv) ? 
Was not the uncle simply a director of the institution? Then, in the very 
good section entitled “Melville’s Reputation,’ wherein Professor Thorp 
traces with general accuracy the rise and fall of the novelist’s popularity, 
he has unfortunately depended, in some instances, upon inadequate in- 
formation. He says, for example, that no journal gave Israel Potter a 
critical notice (p. cxxv). Nine American reviews of this book have been 
located, and there are other English and French notices. The serial pub- 
lication of the novel, it may be interjected, had something to do with its 
failure to secure wide publicity upon its appearance in book form. Dur- 
ing the course of serialization, the book had some notices. Instead of but 
two reviews of The Piazza Tales, there were more than a dozen in the 
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newspapers and magazines of the United States. And at least six Amer- 
ican journals noticed The Confidence Man, instead of none, as Professor 
Thorp says. These corrections of statistics, it may be said, should be taken 
as this reviewer intends them: not to detract from Professor Thorp’s 
achievement but to support the latter’s discovery “that Melville had been 
accepted as one of the most important authors of the day writing in Eng- 
lish.” This is one of the best of Professor Thorp’s many sound pro- 
nouncements, for it not only accurately places Herman Melville among 
the writers in English of the period 1846-1857, but disposes of the false 
notion that he was coldly received by the critics of his heyday. 

Whether supererogatory or not, the chronological table is useful. It 
unquestionably presents the facts of Melville’s life in a compact and ac- 
cessible form. : 

The selected bibliography, which follows, is praiseworthy. It presents, 
grouped under the appropriate headings of “Bibliography,” “Text,” “Bi- 
ography,” “Contemporary Reviews and Criticism,” and “General Crit- 
icism,” practically every important book or article bearing upon Melville 
and his writings, save, perhaps, in the fourth group. In many instances, 
there is an evaluation of the work, together with a sentence of summary. 
As has been intimated above, much might be added to Professor Thorp’s 
lists of contemporary reviews and notices, but he has located a sufficient 
number to give the student a very clear idea of how the respective vol- 
umes, and their appearance, were judged by critics. They are sufficiently 
representative to serve that purpose. 

With Professor ’’Thorp’s selections from Melville’s works, the writer 
has no quarrel. He might have chosen different chapters from the novels 
—he would indeed have included some passages from Israel Potter and 
from Pierre—but that fact would be no criticism of Professor Thorp’s 
taste, instead, merely a difference of opinion. The reviewer is interested in 
the absence of extracts from the books named above, and would welcome 
a statement of the reason why The Confidence Man and Clarel are, like- 
wise, unrepresented. Nor can he account for the Editor’s failure to re- 
print some sections from “The Encantadas,” together with a short story 
or two. 

Professor Thorp should be congratulated upon the happy thought of 
publishing some examples of Melville’s letters. They are excellent read- 
ing, and they are, furthermore, irrefutable evidence of their author’s 
soundness and healthiness of mind. 

The reviewer is, he may say, mildly surprised at discovering the “un- 
known review by Melville” (p. v), which Professor Thorp reprints 
among the prose selections (pp. 320-327), to be an old acquaintance of 
his—a Literary World criticism of J. Ross Browne’s Etchings of a 
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Whaling Cruise and “Captain Ringbolt’s” Sailor’s Life and Sailor’s Yarns 
(see that journal for March 6, 1847). The writer has had a photostat of 
this review in his possession for more than six years, having previously 
identified it as Melville’s. Dr. Luther S. Mansfield, in his University of 
Chicago dissertation (1936), refers to Melville’s authorship of the criticism 
(p. 207), as may be seen in the recently distributed “private edition” of a 
portion of the thesis (Chicago, 1938). But it is probably too much to ex- 
pect even from Professor Thorp that he should be acquainted with what 
is in the writer’s files or what information may be deposited in typescript 
in the University of Chicago Library. After all, the point is not tre- 
mendously important. 

What is important, however, is the fact that Professor Thorp has pro- 
duced a fine book of a difficult type upon a difficult man to handle 
in any kind of volume. He has given us what is, at one and the same 
time, a sound and attractive introduction to Herman Melville and his 
writings and what certainly will be for some time a compendium of 
knowledge to which the student will turn with advantage to himself and 
thanks to its author. 

The Newberry Library. Roserr S, ForsyTHE. 


Wurman. By Newton Arvin. New York: Macmillan Co. 1938. viii, 319 
pp: $2.75. 
Warr Wuirman’s Posz. By Esther Shephard. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. 1938. xii, 453 pp. $3.75. 

The two outstanding Whitman books of the year 1938 have certain 
elements in common. They are both highly specialized investigations into 
a limited field. Each of them may be confidently regarded as the last 
word, for it is doubtful whether the painstaking research of these con- 
tributions has left much to be said about the topics they handle. Mr. 
Arvin’s volume might be said to be more a study of a Whitman “pose” 
than is Mrs. Shepard’s, for in spite of the conscientious scholarship and 
charm of manner, it leaves us feeling that Walt Whitman’s “socialism,” 
if he had any, was little more than a pose. 

In that brave and revealing autobiography, Leaves of Grass, Whitman 
gave generous “themes, hints, provokers” as to his social and political 
theories; in his editorials, singed by the heat of contemporary political 
fire, he expressed his ideals and alarms more particularly if less painstak- 
ingly. From these, from other writings less known, and from recorded 
conversations, Mr. Arvin has garnered a political, scientific, even sexual 
background upon which he pleasantly delineates Whitman’s vagaries and 
contradictions and propounds his own theory that his subject, unwittingly 
or not, was a little more than something of a socialist. 
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When the good gray poet was seventy, he said: “I find I’m a good deal 
more of a socialist than I thought I was: maybe not technically, politically, 
so, but intrinsically, in my meanings.” Not, Mr. Arvin says, “that ‘tech- 
nically’ or ‘politically’ the question is a very real or difficult one.” How- 
ever, before he will say “critically and responsibly whether or not Whit- 
man was ‘more of a Socialist’ than he had thought he was ‘intrinsically,’ ” 
Mr. Arvin asks not one but many quite long and difficult questions. 
“How was Whitman affected by the conflicts between Whig and Jack- 
sonian? What were his feelings amid the sectional struggles of the forties, 
fifties, and sixties? How conscious was he, and to what effect, of the 
economic transformations that were going on about him? Was he at all 
aware of what the geological historians and the physicists of electromag- 
netism and the biologists who led up to, and followed, Darwin were 
accomplishing? How, finally, did he feel about the emerging trade- 
unionism and the socialist movement itself of his time? Is it possible that, 
on any level, he subscribed to the philosophy of business and the gospel 
of money-making? Did this practicing house-builder take any part in the 
lively activities, during the early fifties, of the House Carpenter’s Union?” 
Mr. Arvin’s book, belying its title, which might lead one not unreasonably 
to expect a more comprehensive volume, concentrates on these and similar 
questions and answers them adroitly. “Not that the answers,” adds Mr. 
Arvin, “however full they may be, will of themselves decide the issue.” 

He asserts that “perhaps no one ever opened Leaves of Grass without 
feeling that its author is ‘something more’ than . . . the highly affirmative 
poet of American middle-class culture.” Not content to leave unprobed 
profound and intrinsic simplicity, and to admit that this—undeniably true 
—might be true in the same unalterable sense that those hearing Lincoln 
at Gettysburg felt they were hearing “something more” than an oration, 
Mr. Arvin must investigate. Patiently, and with commendable determi- 
nation, Whitman is depicted as a man viewing alternately with enthu- 
siasm and disgust the social, political, and industrial conditions of his 
time. He is pictured as a young man shuttling between his inner creative 
poetical preoccupation and the transparencies of political combat; em- 
ploying his editorial pen as an intelligent, if not a rank, Abolitionist, then, 
as his inner preoccupation increases, sallying less and less into active 
controversial zones; regaining, under Lincoln’s aegis, a wavering faith 
in democracy; finally, as an old man “less alarmed than contemptuous,” 
acknowledging himself a political orphan—‘“Japhet in search of a father.” 

Like others, he could not look admiringly upon the suspicious and 
ever strengthening link between business and politics. Nor could he re- 
gard the charities of the robber-barons, however munificent, as sufficient 
recompense for the starvation wages, the hard-fought strikes and riots 
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which followed too closely the sudden expansion of business. But he 
could wonder, too, if labor’s greed was any less selfish than capital’s. 
During that troublesome and trying period of industrial growth, Amer- 
icans realized “with profound dismay, as most of them had not done 
before, that they were perhaps not to be exempt from the embittered social 
strife that had so long afflicted the old world.” The intuitive workings of 
Mr. Arvin’s mind in attempting to reconstruct Whitman’s thoughts about 
contemporary social conditions are undoubtedly justifiable, and on the 
whole sane. They are substantiated rather strikingly in at least one in- 
stance that has come to my attention. “He certainly heard,” hazards Mr. 
Arvin, “as almost all Americans heard ... the detonations of a bomb that 
exploded in the midst of demonstrating workers in Chicago’s Haymarket 
Square—and ultimately sent four men to the gallows. He had his reasons 
. .. for keeping what he heard and saw mainly to himself: he had never 
seen his way clear to giving such perceptions a conspicuous position in... 
Leaves of Grass. ... Only in conversations with intimate friends . . . did 
. .. Whitman reveal the whole force of his disappointment, his resent- 
ment, and his dread.” Now it happens that Whitman did discuss just 
that event with one of his intimate friends. Thomas B. Harned has 
recorded this memory of the conversation: “I want to emphatically say 
that Whitman was no outlaw. He believed in the necessity of law. In 
1886 the Chicago anarchists were hung. They had been convicted of 
murder through bomb-throwing. Sidney Morse, the sculptor, was staying 
with Whitman at the time, and he had great sympathy for these men 
who were about to be executed. Whitman said: ‘It won’t do, Sidney! 
We can’t have bomb-throwing like this, and we must have policemen! 
We can work out our troubles in this country through the ballot and by 
peaceful means.’” One should not be surprised that Whitman, admitting 
in old age, “We’ve got a hell of a lot to learn yet before we’re a real 
democracy,” did not allow these new and discouraging developments to 
enter the beautifully idealistic and already completed pattern of Leaves 
of Grass. 

Mr. Arvin answers his self-imposed questions neatly, with sparkling, 
surgical deftness. But the end of his book leaves one no nearer the poetry 
and only a little nearer the prosaic in Whitman. His book is interesting 
because of its smooth texture, not its depth—and this in spite of the fact 
that it contains much worthwhile information and attempts sincerely to 
show an almost-too-human individual buffeted by the transitional temper 
of his days. One of the many really valuable contributions of Mr. Arvin’s 
study is his admirable summing up of the influences of various trends of 
thought other than political, such as romanticism and transcendentalism, 
broadly viewed. Here, for instance, we find the first adequate portrayal of 
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just what part Quakerism probably played in shaping Whitman. It is in 
subsidiary trails such as these that Mr. Arvin brings forth his best fruits, 
rather than in exposing the main thesis of his book, where the findings are 
chiefly negative, however pertinent they may be to scholarship. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that as yet no biographer of Whitman is 
content to realize that a great poet’s genius lies, not in the commonplaces 
of heredity or politics or any science, but in the commonplaces of the 
heart, where the most ordinary becomes the universal. It is perhaps un- 
natural to expect those who prefer to traffic in the minutiae of time, divid- 
ing it into years and eras, to acknowledge that Whitman’s genius could 
be little affected by contemporary events; that his sympathetic capacity 
for understanding humanity would have been as great in any other age; 
that if he had not become exercised about Whigs and Jacksonians he 
would have become exercised about parties older or yet unimagined; and 
that if he had not mourned the death of Lincoln he might have mourned 
the death of some other equally heroic ideal. 


Thomas B. Harned, who knew Whitman well in a practical way, in 
manuscripts still unpublished says: “It was nonsense to attempt to classify 
Whitman. The anarchist, the socialist, and almost every ‘ist’ claimed him. 
The fact is that he belonged to none.” He reports Whitman himself as 
saying: “I look in all men for the heroic quality and find it. If that is 
aristocracy, I am an aristocrat!” But Mr. Arvin’s study reveals in a 
scholarly and careful manner the less important aspects of an important 
writer. He has read widely, meditated deeply, and created with enthu- 
siasm a portrait of Walt Whitman viewed at an angle from which he 
has never been approached before. 


The leading thesis of Walt Whitman’s Pose, is, briefly, this. Mrs. 
Shephard discovered that Whitman had read George Sand’s Countess of 
Rudolstadt before he wrote Leaves of Grass. She felt that the similarity 
between the poet in that book and Walt Whitman’s conception of him- 
self as poet explains much of Whitman’s leading idea of being “the 
Answerer” to humanity en masse, and that not only was Whitman greatly 
influenced by this work but that he attempted to conceal the traces of 
that influence. Upon this she bases her exceedingly thorough study of 
Whitman’s “pose” in trying to keep to himself this and other true sources 
of his ideas or inspirations. 

Mrs. Shephard’s claims are not unreasonable. “In his own mind his 
literary borrowings were not mere adaptations and appropriations which 
any creative artist might naturally make but they were fundamental to 
his scheme and he feared that their revelation would endanger his reputa- 
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tion as an original poet.” She does not claim much more than a general 
influence. “Though many dissimilarities are apparent, the similarities be- 
tween Whitman and the wandering poet in the French novel are striking 
and significant. Whitman apparently conceived of himself as an incarna- 
tion or impersonation of such a poet in America.” “The similarities, of 
course, are rather in ideas and in the whole conception than in words 
and phrases, but even the words and phrases are occasionally reminiscent.” 
“The nature of his indebtedness to the ‘poet’ and his ‘poem’ in the French 
source will have to be determined by the judgment of careful Whitman 
scholars after they have examined all the evidence.” 


Certainly this is no extravagant theory. More and more of Whitman’s 
sources are being turned up by investigators. The recent article by David 
Goodale, “Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrowings” (American Literature, 
May, 1938), furnishes further evidence of the same sort. It is possible to 
discuss these matters and still keep perspective, standing “apart from the 
pulling and hauling.” Mrs. Shephard realizes this. She admits that 
though she may have “led us through the labyrinth of his clues to the 
source of his inspiration,” such a study will not enable us “to penetrate 
very far into the mysterious workings of his mind.” This is common 
sense of a kind too rarely found in the work of literary investigators. 


The unfortunate thing about Mrs. Shephard’s book, I believe, is its 
title. Like Mr. Arvin’s work, it is handicapped by an inappropriate label 
that leads the casual reader astray, thereby blinding him to real worth. 
Certainly this excellent book is not merely a probing into any “pose.” It 
might better have been called Walt Whitman’s World. 


The author does, however, raise questions that are hard to answer ex- 
cept on the assumption that Whitman was consciously adopting the ideas 
of George Sand and equally consciously concealing traces. Mrs. Shephard 
says, “The positive evidence for this is that when he copied the poet’s 
speech ...he .. . changed the original phrase, ‘more beautiful language,’ 
into ‘another (my own) language.’” If he did realize that George Sand’s 
poet was speaking “his own language,” why, when he wrote “of the 
‘embryonic facts’ and ‘object-urgings’ of Leaves of Grass” did he never 
mention this powerful influence? 

With reference to the major thesis of the book, it is interesting to add 
this note which I have copied from an unpublished manuscript owned 
by Mrs. Frank J. Sprague, with her permission. Whitman himself said, 
in talking with Anne Gilchrist and her family in Philadelphia in 1876- 
1877, merely that he had “great admiration for George Sand and her love 
of freedom and hatred of conyentionality.” 

Misinformation is contained in some of Mrs. Shephard’s statements. 
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For instance, she says that Whitman “spent large sums of money (up to 
several thousand dollars)” for his tomb, and that he “insisted that he dis- 
charged the debt” of two hundred dollars that he had borrowed from 
James Parton by giving Parton “Jefferson’s works and Carlyle’s Cromwell 
at $9, an oil painting, valued at one hundred dollars, and other chattels.” 
I am including in the biography of Whitman which I am bringing now 
to completion unpublished documents clearing up the matter of his tomb, 
and showing that he himself paid exactly fifteen hundred dollars for the 
much discussed mausoleum. I also have indisputable evidence that Whit- 
man paid more than one hundred and eighty dollars of the two hundred 
that he owed James Parton. These are of course matters that have been 
much clouded in the past, and they form only a slight factor in the 
scheme of the book as a whole. 

What are the strongest points in this book? Mrs. Shephard does un- 
cover illuminating source materials. She has sifted and collated all the 
Whitman literature, including the modern studies. These she has eval- 
uated helpfully and used with good effect, making available a wide range 
of Whitman information not before brought together in one volume. 
This alone, if she had done nothing else, would put literary historians 
largely in her debt. No future writer of Whitman criticism or biography 
can afford to overlook Esther Shephard’s effective marshaling of diverse 
and illuminating materials. 


The style of the book is interesting, and somewhat novel. Mrs. 
Shephard tells the story of how she made her discoveries by a series of 
moves like the plot of a detective story. Her informal chatty “first-person” 
style is refreshing. The format of the book is excellent, too. There is a 
very practical system of identifying references through notes placed at the 
back of the book, without clumsy identifying numerals. Arvin’s Whit- 
man also makes use of practically the same happy arrangement. This is 
to be commended to future scholarly writers on Whitman as a helpful 
procedure to follow: “page references will not usually be given for quota- 
tions from articles or from books which are well enough indexed so that 
references can easily be found.” 

This book may come, like Clara Barrus’s Whitman and Burroughs, 
Comrades, to be valued permanently as a handbook of Whitman lore, a 
compendium of information to be relished by the student who wishes to 
probe Whitman’s depths for purposes of exploration, rather than for 
pleasure or inspiration. Mrs. Shephard frankly admits this. Her purpose 
is to make her discoveries “understandable to the reader who is fairly 
familiar with Whitman’s poetry and with the principal facts of his 
biography. . . . The quotations are almost more important than the con- 
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necting narrative.” It is apparently inevitable that there be more and 
more studies of isolated aspects of Whitman from the specialist’s point of 
view. When shall we have an exposition based on his really significant 
“ensemble”? What is needed is a book to place in the hands of people 
who are seeking to know, rather than to dissect, Walt Whitman. 


New England Conservatory of Music. | Cu1rron JosEpH FuRNEss. 


Tue Purirans. By Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson. New York: 
American Book Company. [1938.] xvi, 846 pp. $4.00. — 


Among the volumes published in the year 1938 relating to American 
intellectual history this book is, in my judgment, easily the most original 
and the most important. That such a book is concerned not with the 
florescence of our culture in the nineteenth century, but with its inception 
in the seventeenth renders it doubly significant. Looking back over the 
Past two decades, we may survey a scholarly exegesis of American writ- 
ing; we have reason to be proud of this revaluation of our past intellectual 
life. Yet it is surprising, even humorous, to observe how this substantial 
structure of self-criticism has been reared without, so to speak, a corner- 
stone; in some quarters has persisted an open or secret contempt for the 
rude beginnings of American thought. In the universities many of us 
have taught and written with a docile acceptance of the Anglophile taunt 
that here, in our seventeenth-century writing, was merely “a history of 
dulness”; and most histories of literature have fled from any analytical 
appraisal of its substance. One of these, published only three years ago 
begins frankly after the Revolution, refusing “to grub among the printed 
rubbish of the settlement era,” and declaring that “the writings made in 
America during these one hundred and fifty English years had little in- 
fluence in directing the literary current that was to grow more and more 
into a native stream in the years following the Revolution.” But who can 
separate so sharply the elements in the “native stream”? In many ways 
the genesis of American literature was in the seventeenth century. 

The truth is that our pleasure in the American garden, which our 
re-estimates reveal as surprisingly colorful, has made timorous our study 
of these powerful roots; about this seventeenth century we have kept 
repeating the old commonplaces, most of them false or distorted. This 
has been true in spite of certain landmarks of scholarship dealing with the 
colonial period’s intellectual history, as in, for example, the work of T. G. 
Wright, S. E. Morison, and K. B. Murdock. It has been true also in spite 
of the excitement of almost every scholar who, challenging the platitudes, 
strove to pluck the mystery out of these old giants. I have never known 
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it to fail: a casual glance at the period alienates, whereas thorough ex- 
ploration leaves the explorer enthralled and sometimes as dedicated as 
your most ardent medievalist. The warning is clear: Drink deep or taste 
not the Colonial spring! 


This book is, at any rate, a deep draught of the Puritan mind, and we 
honor the authors for it. Here are nearly nine hundred pages (including 
a rich critical apparatus) concerned with both the surface and the depths 
of Puritanism. Here is a book full of moving event and no less moving 
meditation, a book of temporal limitations and of eternal longings, a book 
of learning and intellectual weight, too; it is, first and last, “strong meat, 
no food for babes!” The Puritans’ structure is interesting and represents, 
presumably, the authors’ solution of a difficult problem. For, as was 
natural to a pioneer people, the pattern of seventeenth-century writing was 
confused, not easily ticketed today in manageable categories, such as his- 
tory, the lyric, or biography. These and their kindred subjects overlapped, 
form impinging on form, as in the intertexture of the chronicle and diary, 
of verse and narrative, of biography and funeral sermon. Wisely, per- 
haps, the authors selected for their divisions not forms but nuclei of 
thought, attitudes towards life, such as “The Theory of the State and of 
Society”; “This World and the Next”; “Manners, Customs, and Be- 
havior”; “Education”; or “Science.” Only four chapters (“History”; 
“Poetry”; “Literary Theory”; “Biographies and Letters”) examine, 
although there are many incidental paragraphs of criticism, literary forms 
in some detail. Each of the nine sections consists of selections from 
authors illustrating the various attitudes; each is prefaced by a critical 
introduction; and the entire nine sections are fused, with s some success, 
by a general introduction. 


Thus the book’s point of view is essentially not that of the critic of 
Puritan writing, although considerable criticism occurs, but that of the 
intellectual historian. Few will quarrel with this principle of organiza- 
tion. Such a method re-educates us in the thought of seventeenth-century 
America. In spite of our increasing enlightenment about the literary and 
esthetic aspects of Puritanism, this century will always be in America the 
province of the historian of ideas rather more than that of the critic of 
literature. At the same time the method has its weaknesses. Thus the 
work of some of the best writers is dispersed through several sections, 
preventing unity of impression or ease of study if we are interested in a 
literary form or in single men of letters, as in, for instance, the case of Cot- 
ton Mather. He, for example, appears under six of the nine captions; 
Increase Mather under four; John Winthrop under three; and John 
Cotton and Samuel Sewall under two. This dismemberment is unavoid- 
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able, and, in accordance with the scheme of the book, even desirable, but 
to study an individual author, the reader will often find his task of syn- 
thesis, despite skilful cross references, arduous. 

Moreover, in respect to the forms, the effect of truncation or serializing 
is even more pronounced, and the literary criticism concerning these 
forms seems disjunct and spattered. It would appear that the authors 
felt this defect by their inclusion of the impressive section on the poetry 
(which seems rather at variance with the general plan). In this occurs the 
verse of Edward Taylor, whose dramatic reappearance last year under the 
guidance of Mr. Johnson qualified for ever the standard estimates of 
American poetry in the seventeenth century. The Puritans, then, includes 
poetry, but we need also, quite apart from intermittent comments in the 
various sections, a concentrated study of the sermon, of the beginnings of 
biography, of the diary, of the chronicle, and of the various other Puritan 
forms. 

This means another book, and I believe that we shall soon have it, a 
book in which we may study the literary criteria of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, not altogether as illustrations of the thought of the age but for their 
own sake, and for their origins in English literary tradition. Such a book 
would normally follow The Puritans, nor would it be possible, I repeat, 
to blend its content within the present magnificent analysis of the Puritan 
ideology. Miss Josephine K. Piercy, of Indiana University, is now pre- 
paring for the press a book not unlike this in concept. Whether or not it 
will fulfill the demand for a literary history so effectually as The Puritans 
meets our need for a history of ideas, remains to be seen; but it will be, 
I believe, a helpful supplement. In any case for this clearing of the forest 
and for this breaking of the rock, we cannot be too grateful to Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Johnson. Through the Foreword the reader may, if he desires, 
identify the particular contributions of each and appraise the respective 
performances, though he is more likely to admire the integration of the 
work as a whole. In the matter of detail I am reduced to the rather 
captious query about the omission in the Index of titles in the Bibliog- 
raphy. Such an inclusion would have cost the authors space, but would 
have saved the readers time. This is a minor matter; the mechanism of 
this intellectual history is excellent. 

For The Puritans is not merely an acute and civilized study of the 
seventeenth century in America; it is an extremely useful book. I am cer- 
tain that my experience is symptomatic: a graduate student and a col- 
league, both devoted to Colonial history, used the same phrase. “For the 
study of this period it is already,” each said, “my Bible.” 


Yale University. ; STanLey T. WILLIAMs. 
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Tuomas Paine, Lrperator. By Frank Smith. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Company. 1938. 338 pp. $3.00. 

One of the most difficult tasks of history is to gain a just perspective 
on the biographies of men whose reputations were involved in bitter 
controversy in their own day. The case of Thomas Paine is probably 
hopeless. It is almost impossible to write about him without taking sides 
for or against the people and the issues with which he was involved, espe- 
cially in these days when his cause, that of humanitarian democracy, has 
been so fiercely reassailed. 

Mr. Smith has written a sound and thoroughly readable account of his 
stormy career. But it is a book with a thesis: the vindication of Paine as 
a man and the endorsement of his central doctrines as Mr. Smith under- 
stands them. As such, it adds materially to an appreciation of Paine and 
gives a certain timeless quality to his cause, without becoming his defin- 
itive biography. Rather it should be classed as historical criticism. It has 
all the qualities of sound scholarship excepting objectivity, it is a careful 
and clear though biased appraisal, and it tells a fascinating story as well. 
That it carries a lesson to our own times is perhaps beside the point, 
although there is more than an implication that Mr. Smith was led to 
write his book by this motive as well as by others. 

Mr. Smith presents Paine as a man of a single faith, that in the in- 
tegrity of man, for which he fought courageously throughout his life with 
a single ability, that of writing clear and flaming prose. Such an interpre- 
tation provides basic unity for all his thought and action. During the 
American Revolution, as “Common Sense,” he fought the English gov- 
ernment and the American vested interests with equal fervor; in France 
he fought the English government, the tyrannies of both kings and mobs, 
and again anything that resembled vested interests; in England he sought 
to foment a revolution against the same forces; and at the close of his life 
he directed his attack against the Federalist party for the same reasons. 
His defense of deism against traditional Christianity in all its forms, and 
against atheism as well, was a mere transfer of his field of action from 
politics to religion. The same faith was served by the same ability. Mr. 
Smith rightly makes no plea for him as an original or profound philos- 
opher, although there is a noticeable deepening of his thought as he grew 
older. He represents him correctly as the popularizer of the thought of 
others, and as the exponent of a contemporary faith. “I despise ex- 
pedients,” he once wrote. When others felt their position shaken by alter- 
natives and qualifications, Paine drove directly to the point, always his 
point and always the same. 

Sympathetic appreciation of Paine is the great strength of this book. 
One-sided condemnation of his antagonists is its weakness. Virtue be- 
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comes the unadulterated characteristic of Jefferson, Monroe, the early 
Washington, and others who consistently defended the prophet of de- 
mocracy; pure villainy that of Silas Deane, Robespierre, Adams, the two 
Morrises, Hamilton, the later Washington, the entire English government 
and all others who at any point failed to rush to his defense. Some of 
these gentlemen undoubtedly were villains, and in some cases the right 
was probably all on Paine’s side, but the line is too sharply drawn. These 
are the terms in which Paine judged his contemporaries; they do not 
represent the judgment of history. For one who may believe, with Frank- 
lin, that even expediency may sometimes be a virtue, the case for Paine 
collapses. But the cases of many of the saints would do likewise. Mr. 
Smith’s biography, for its very singleness of view, presents the reader 
with the world as Paine saw it, not necessarily as it was. The final im- 
pression is one of the dignity rather than of the folly of this tragic figure. 
Swarthmore College. Rosert E. Spmcyer. 


Tue Journat or Emiry Foster. Edited by Stanley T. Williams and Leon- 
ard B. Beach. New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. xxvi, 171 


pp. $5.00. 

I fear I should not have assented to reviewing this delightful little 
book so attractive both as to contents and appearance. The point is, a 
review should be impersonal; or, at least, the critic should not approach 
his subject in the spirit of “I told you so.” Yet I cannot refrain from ad- 
vancing immediately to the most important revelation in Emily Foster’s 
disclosure of her thoughts and feelings. 

Twenty years have gone by since, not without difficulty, for the lines 
were now partially, now wholly erased, I discovered in one of Irving’s 
Dresden journals evidence of his proposal of marriage to Emily. The 
very day was sufficiently indicated. In the course of subsequent research 
so much developed that, four years later, in my biography of Irving, there 
was no hesitation in stating that Irving’s hand in marriage had been re- 
fused by Emily, contrary to the wishes of her mother. The legend of his 
lifelong bachelorhood due to the death of Matilda Hoffman seemed 
definitely to be dispelled. Irving’s first biographer, his nephew Pierre, 
had unavailingly sought, for sentimental reasons, to nullify and even to 
delete the evidence concerning Emily Foster. 

Yet the greatest of all scholars in the Irving field—for that Stanley T. 
Williams assuredly is—would not accept my proof as conclusive. After 
he had questioned it in the introduction to one of Irving’s journals, I 
besought him, when he came to writing his Life of Irving, not to oppose 
what seemed to Professor Trent and myself as incontrovertible. To do 
so, it was suggested, would be to leave unexplained much else during 
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Irving’s years in Europe—much else in his letters and journals. And, in- 
deed, in Professor Williams’s magnificent biography he may be seen 
leaning towards belief in Irving’s courtship of Emily. Now, at last, as 
one of the editors of Emily’s journal, he has come definitely over to our 
side. Where a man failed, a charming young lady has succeeded in con- 
vincing him. 

Here, after acknowledging the footnote references to my prior re- 
search, let me, with a friendly chuckle, cease from egotism. Emily’s 
journal, excellently introduced and annotated by the two editors, has 
much to delight us, apart from personal vanity. The talented young girl, 
deeply religious yet not averse from flirtation, comes forth appealingly 
from behind the centuried curtain. She loves music, she loves poets, she 
loves dancing. She has a feeling for the beauty of nature, capturing it in 
many a happy phrase. She wields the brush of the amateur painter, and 
the pen of rather more than the usual amateur writer. If she prefers 
younger beaux at the dinners and balls of the little Saxon Court, she 
shows herself qualified to appreciate the character as well as the talent of 
the American author, twice her age, whom she cannot bring herself to 
accept as husband. Yet worldly pleasures, worldly fame, do not satisfy 
a nature that, for all its gaiety, is essentially spiritual. We find Emily 
often in moods of reflection and even at times sad. She is sincerity itself, 
though hardly profound. Washington Irving, ever susceptible to fem- 
inine charm, is not to be blamed for having desired Emily in marriage. 
Certainly we wish we, too, had met her. 

Well, we have met her, delightfully escorted by Messrs. Williams and 
Beach. We thank them, not only for the presentation of Emily, but also 
for the thorough information their notes provide for the entries in the 
journal. The entries themselves are replete with pictures of that gay little 
company—royalty, foreign diplomats, courtiers, writers, travelers, that 
in the 1820’s gave to the Dresden of King Frederick Augustus a flavor no 
longer possible at any court. With Emily Foster’s journal we come into 
a faraway world, simple, kindly, unostentatious, largely carefree, full of 
merriment. 

Were we to begin quoting, it might be difficult to cease, so many are 
the pleasing passages. However, let us not forego Emily’s description of 
Irving: “He is neither tall nor slight, but most interesting, dark, hair of a 
man of genius, waving, silky and black, grey eyes full of varying feeling, 
and an amiable smile.” The tears come to her eyes when Irving reads 
poetry to her. In less sentimental mood Emily writes: “Irving says the 
pipe is the feature of a German face like the proboscis of an elephant.” 
Then, later, “We stood on the balcony by moonlight and talked of 
heaven.” What else they talked of Emily does not say, and there are 
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many lines crossed out or deleted in a manuscript whose occasional ret- 
icences still leave evident her regret at not being able to return Irving’s 
love. 

Emily Foster’s journal is important for the biographer, interesting for 
the historian, delightful for the collector, and entertaining for all who 
may care to gain intimate glimpses into the heart and mind of an engag- 
ing young girl of long ago. 

New York City. GerorcE S. HELLMAN. 


A BrstiocrapHy oF WituiaM Sypney Porter (O. Henry): By Paul S. 
Clarkson. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. 1938. 161 pp. $5.00. 


The compiler of this volume on O. Henry is a young Baltimore law- 
yer who, in stepping outside his own profession, makes professional bibli- 
ographers look to their laurels. Few other American authors have been 
honored by such exhaustive bibliographical treatment. The book includes 
a chronological list of O. Henry’s volumes of short stories from 1904 to 
1936, describing each meticulously, and adding notes on the first appear- 
ance of the stories in print and on other pertinent matters; an account of 
books and periodicals which contain letters, poems, and sketches by the 
author; a description of the “collective editions”; notes on dramatizations 
by or of O. Henry for stage, screen, and radio; a remarkable catalog of the 
newspapers and periodicals in which the various stories first appeared; 
and a well-chosen selection of books and articles dealing with the author’s 
life and work. In an appendix Mr. Clarkson reprints for the first time 
certain compositions of O. Henry’s, and he adds (what bibliographers 
too often omit) a full index, which, incidentally, is the best index to 
O. Henry’s own books and stories yet made. 

Mr. Clarkson sets forth much curious information, a good deal of it of 
biographical value. He gives details about and reprints a hitherto un- 
known story dating from 1898. He shows that O. Henry published 66 
stories in 1904, 54 in 1905 (figures differing from those in the D. A. B.); 
that the volume called Whirligigs had two earlier titles; that there are 
two issues of the first edition of Cabbages and Kings and other volumes; 
that the author used the pseudonym “O. Henry” as early as April, 1898, 
and that his signature is “Sydney Porter” for six, “James L. Bliss” for 
two, “Oliver Henry” for one, “Olivier Henry” for nine stories; that “A 
Fog in Santone” was published in the Cosmopolitan in 1912 “for the first 
time” after having appeared in book form in 1910; and that “The Re- 
formation of Calliope,” after newspaper publication in 1904, was reprinted 
without permission in the Black Cat for 1909. 

So pretentious a bibliography entailed much dry-as-dust labor, but 
Mr. Clarkson has compiled a volume that is pleasant to use and that is, 
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so far as I have checked it, commendably accurate. Naturally a few 
errors occur, as the contradictory statements on pp. 43, 86 about the date 
of the reprint of “The Hiding of Black Bill”; the name “Stella” for 
“Nella” on p. 94 and in the index; and the slight typographical inexacti- 
tude of the transcribed title-page of My Tussle with the Devil (p. 81). 
The “unknown” dates of the Rolling Stone contributions (pp. 61 f., 68) 
could have been found by examining the file in Austin, Texas. A few 
O. Henry items omitted by oversight are Mirande and Géroule’s French 
adaptation (1911) of Alias Jimmy Valentine (where, amusingly enough, 
Jimmy’s prison is located on Coney Island) and A. G. Smith’s dramatiza- 
tion of “The Ransom of Red Chief” (1935); the separate pamphlet issues 
of “The Lickpenny Lover,” “The Ransom of Red Chief,” “Hostages to 
Momus”; Sapper’s volume, The Best of O. Henry (100 stories, London, 
n.d.); and the various Christmas-gift reprints of “The Gift of the Magi” 
made in the 1920’s by the Harbor Press, Valley Cottage, New York. Pre- 
sumably the O. Henry “Memorial Prize Story” volumes are intentionally 
passed over. 

The compiler modestly disclaims any intention of making his sixth 
section, Biographical and Critical Sources, exhaustive. But he has in- 
cluded a number of sophomoric typescripts, long since forgotten by their 
authors, that could well have been replaced by references to the substantial 
theses, deposited in the University of Texas Library, of Mrs. Grace Wat- 
son (O. Henry on the Houston “Post,” 1934), Miss Mary S. Harrell (O. 
Henry’s Texas Contacts, 1935), and Mr. V. W. Taylor (The Narrative 
Art of O. Henry, 1936). He has also paid too little attention to Texas 
magazines and newspapers, thereby missing articles of considerable im- 
portance in the Texas Review, July, 1919, Bunker’s Monthly, April, 1928, 
the Alcalde, December, 1937, and—to give only a few examples—the 
Austin Statesman, July 19, 1925, April 21 and 25, 1927, June 23, August 4, 
1929, November 23, 1937, the Austin American, October 18, 1934, Decem- 
ber 12, 1936, the Dallas News, July 19, August 9, 1931, July 7, 1935, May 
17, 1936, December 20, 1937, and the Dallas Times-Herald, April 21, 1935. 
No complete and accurate study of O. Henry’s life can possibly be written 
without a careful search of these and other Texas newspapers. That Mr. 
Clarkson’s search has been sketchy is indicated, for instance, by his citing 
(p. 127) only two of the eight Austin Statesman articles by Hollis on 
“The [Alleged] Persecution of O. Henry.” 

It is difficult to understand, furthermore, what system of inclusion or 
exclusion is responsible for the failure to list the valuable articles in the 
Manchester Quarterly, XLIV (1918), 316-339; the Irish Monthly, XLVI 
(1918), 684-690, XLVII (1919), 6-15; English Studies (Amsterdam), I 
(1919), 69-72; the Publishers’ Weekly, CII (1922), 1779-1780; Mercure de 
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France, CLXVIII (1923), 289-331; the New Mexico Quarterly, I (1931), 
367-388; the American Book-Collector, V (1934), 72-76, 118-122, 136-139; 
American Speech, XII (1937), 275-283; and Americana, XXXI (1937), 
579-608. One might also expect to find Guido Bruno’s The Sacred Band, 
1921 (with its misinformation about the musical comedy Caramba, alias 
Lo), F. A. Waterhouse’s Random Studies in Romantic Chaos, 1923, Blaise 
Cendrars’s translation of Al Jenning, Hors de la lot, 1936, and Heinz 
Noack’s queer Berlin thesis, O. Henry als Mystiker, 1937. 

But it is a hackneyed trick of reviewing to be surprised by “glaring 
omissions.” Actually what most surprises one about this book is its com- 
pleteness and accuracy. Mr. Clarkson has done a fine job, If, as he claims, 
“O. Henry is today more widely read than ever, and universally loved by 
his readers,” he ought to find many persons to applaud his labors. 

Harvard University. Hyper E. Rotuins. 


Lerrers FROM WILLIAM CosBetr To Epwarp THorntToN: Written in the 
Years 1797 to 1800. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by G. D. H. 
Cole. London: Oxford University Press. 1937. xlvi, 127 pp. $3.00. 


In 1924 Mr. G. D. H. Cole published The Life of William Cobbett 
and in 1927 followed it with The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine 
with Other Records of His Early Career in America. The present collec- 
tion of twenty-three letters written by William Cobbett to Edward Thorn- 
ton, secretary of the British legation in Philadelphia, embraces the period 
from 1797 to 1800 when the name “Peter Porcupine” was synonymous 
with rabid antidemocratic journalism and pamphleteering. Had the let- 
ters been available, Mr. Cole would have included them in his study of 
Cobbett’s career in America. Now they must serve as an appendix to that 
work. 


As the editor points out, these letters contain little that would con- 
tribute to a new interpretation of the period or of Cobbett’s activities, 
with the possible exception of indisputable evidence that while he was 
making his turbulent attacks against the rising flood of pro-Jacobin sym- 
pathy in the United States he was not, despite efforts of English agents to 
subsidize him, a hireling in the employ of the British government. It is 
obvious, however, that his relations with the English embassy were at 
times very close. From the intimacies confided in the correspondence with 
Thornton there emerges a pugnacious, utterly fearless man who, blindly 
devoted to all things English and violently impatient with the many in- 
consistencies in our embryonic democracy, held firmly to his course 
through a morass of chicanery and intrigue calculated to ruin him. Yet 
throughout the letters runs a quiet undercurrent of devotion to his family 
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and friends that tends to soften the conventional impression of Cobbett 
as an unprincipled troublemaker. 

Inasmuch as the book is intended primarily for English readers, the 
editor has gone to considerable length in his forty-six page introduction 
to provide an adequate summary of contemporary American politics and 
of the effects in the United States of European revolutionary disturbances. 
In extensive notes following each letter, he has, where possible, offered 
interpretations of Cobbett’s many vague allusions to persons and inci- 
dents; when unable to track down a reference he has admitted his failure. 
Although these chatty notes are on the whole satisfactory, we could wish 
that Mr. Cole had more often cited his authorities. A few inaccuracies 
(e. g., the yellow fever “paid its first serious visit to Philadelphia” in 1793, 
instead of 1798; the Reverend Jedidiah Morse was a “Congregational min- 
ister” in Connecticut, Georgia, and Massachusetts, but not, so far as I can 
discover, in Philadelphia; the date of William Jackson’s birth was 1759, 
not 1749) should hardly be taken as reflections on the reliability of the 


editor’s researches. 
Queen’s College. CuesTer T. HaAiEenBECK. 


Sara CoeripcE AND Henry Reep: Reed’s Memoir of Sara Coleridge, Her 
Letters to Reed, Including Her Comment on His Memoir of Gray; 
Her Marginalia in Henry Crabb Robinson’s Copy of Wordsworth’s 
Memoirs. Edited by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1937. xvi, 117 pp. $1.50. 


Professor Broughton’s book presents Sara Coleridge, the poet’s talented 
daughter, from three aspects. The first part of the volume contains a 
biographical memoir of Sara Coleridge, originally published by Henry 
Reed in the Literary World, a few months after her death in 1852. Henry 
Reed, professor of rhetoric and English literature in the University of 
Pennsylvania, was not only the first American editor of Wordsworth but 
likewise an enthusiastic student of Coleridge, and his sympathetic memoir 
affords a valuable commentary upon American response to contemporary 
English writing. The second division of Professor Broughton’s volume 
includes six letters from Sara Coleridge to Henry Reed, who had planned 
an American edition of Coleridge’s works. It is worthy of note that her 
sole interest in an American edition of her father’s works lay in her desire 
for the dissemination of Coleridge’s ideas and that she accepted the kind 
offer of financial benefit proposed by Reed to her brother and herself with 
considerable hesitation. Her letters, which form the best part of the vol- 
ume, indicate the brilliance of her mind and the depth and range of her 
critical insight. In the last two divisions of his book Professor Broughton 
prints Sara Coleridge’s comments upon Reed’s Memoir of Gray and her 
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marginal notes in Christopher Wordsworth’s Memoirs of William 
Wordsworth. In both cases the notes are digressive, and though they fre- 
quently show critical acumen, as a whole they are lacking in literary 
power. Neither set of notes was intended for publication. The marginal 
comments in the Wordsworth Memoirs were written at Crabb Robinson’s 
express request, but recognizing their deficiencies, she almost wished them 
“rubbed out,” they were “so trifling & in some instances not to the pur- 
pose.” The notes in the Wordsworth Memoirs dealing with personal 
aspects of the poet or with his genius have, however, a ring of sincerity 
about them, and those which touch upon her father’s life and work add 
further information of considerable importance. Christopher Words- 
worth was not above overtly sneering at Coleridge and deliberately ignor- 
ing the Coleridge children, and Sara Coleridge justly resented such a 
procedure. One wishes that these notes had not been written in the last 
year of her life, but earlier, when she might have produced a really sig- 
nificant commentary upon Wordsworth, more in the manner of those 
extracts included in the Memoir of Sara Coleridge, edited by her daughter 
in 1873. 

In his Introduction, Professor Broughton mentions the whereabouts 
of the various materials contained in his volume and discusses the merits 
of Sara Coleridge’s critical remarks. He has done his editing with scru- 
pulous care. He is to be commended for bringing to light materials 
affording a fuller understanding of one who produced two excellent books 
for children, who was undoubtedly the best of her father’s early editors, 
and whose intellectual ability astonished her contemporaries. 


University of Michigan. Ear Lesiiz Griccs. 


An American Reaper. Edited, with an Introduction, by Burton Rascoe. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1938. xxiii, 1026 pp. $3.50. 

The comprehensive subtitle of An American Reader is an accurate 
statement of the purpose of the book. It is published to be “A Centennial 
Collection of American Writings Published since 1838 of Unique Value 
as Entertainment, as a Reflection of their Times, as History, and as In- 
tegral Parts of the National Past. Selected from the Publications of the 
House of Putnam. 1838-1938.” That would seem to be a large order, but 
there is no promise to pay that is not made good in the pages that follow. 

Certainly the book is entertaining, and uniquely so, even if you con- 
sider it merely as another anthology. A collection of essays that begins 
with Thoreau’s “An Excursion to Canada” and ends with Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie’s “Aries,” and poems that range from Poe’s “The Raven” to 
Jake Falstaff’s “Beautiful Sunday” have unique entertainment for even 
the most selective reader. Its delightful “Period Pieces” are a slow moving 
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picture of the passing social scene of the hundred years, and its historical 
selections reflect not only the literary history, but also the secular history 
of the same period. It is a picture of the political, the social, and the 
literary history of a century. 


And some of the most entertaining features of the book will be found 
in the Introduction and in the various explanatory passages written by 
the editor. Here is Burton Rascoe at his best. 

But for most of us the book will have its special significance as a 
reminder of the large place that the House of Putnam has had in present- 
ing and preserving American literature during the century of its existence. 
It has been, and is, a great house. 


Columbia University. M. M. Hoover. 


Carirornta Writers Project. Edited by Edgar J. Hinkle. 3 vols. Oak- 
land, Calif. 1938. 447, 376, 306 pp. 


One of the most important pieces of literary work produced under the 
supervision of the Works Progress Administration is a bibliography of 
California literature in three volumes, Fiction, Poetry, and Drama. Spon- 
sored by the Alameda County Library, and prepared under the editorship 
of Edgar J. Hinkle, this bibliography was compiled by twenty-five trained 
research workers in three years. 

The purpose of the bibliography is to make a record, not only of fic- 
tion, poetry, and drama written by native Californians, but also of the 
creative writings of all those who have lived in California or who have 
used the state as a scene of their work. Out of the 2,817 authors listed in 
the three volumes, only 240 of them are native Californians. Therefore, 
the book is valuable not only for its California material but as a partial 
bibliography of a large number of American men and women of letters, 
as so many of them have at some time in their lives resided in California. 
There are 6,304 books listed in the three volumes with titles, places and 
date of publication noted and short descriptions given wherever this in- 
formation was available. Though the project attempted to provide dates 
of births and deaths in the case of each author, many of these were 
omitted which could have been rather easily obtained. This, however, is a 
relatively unimportant criticism when we take into consideration the value 
of the work as whole. 

In several respects, however, the bibliography lacks some very im- 
portant features, In the first place, there is no record of periodical publica- 
tions in this general bibliography, though in several individual bibliog- 
raphies, such as those of Mary Austin, Ambrose Bierce, Frank Norris, and 
Jack London, prepared by the same group, this omission has been cor- 
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rected. It would have been valuable, also, if either a bibliography of 
California biography had been prepared or if biographical references had 
been made in the case of the individual authors. The bibliography, too, 
is somewhat too inclusive; for instance, Victor Hugo is given a place in 
it because he published a romance entitled Gil Blas in California. Perhaps 
such an inclusion as this can be attributed to the natural enthusiasm of 
the Californian for his land and his literature. 

Generally speaking, the bibliography is accurate and complete, and it 
brings together a body of work which would be very difficult to collect 
under ordinary circumstances in the time that was given to this project. 
The Works Progress Administration, the sponsor, and the editor are to be 
congratulated on the preparation of a small part of a bibliography of 
American literature, for the necessity of such a bibliography is becoming 
more apparent every day. 

University of Pennsylvania. Epwarp H. O’Nen.. 


BRIEF MENTION 


ApvenTures oF America 1857-1900: A Pictorial Record from Harper’s 
Weekly. By John A. Kouwenhoven. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1938. No pagination. $3.50. 

Two hundred and fifty-six pictures from Harper's Weekly are here 
reproduced in splendid style with the idea of illustrating the chief aspects 
of American life during the period covered. Mr. Kouwenhoven has added 
for each picture a lucid and interesting historical or explanatory state- 
ment. The book provides a ready means of painlessly absorbing a good 
deal of historical information. C.C. 


A Descriptive ExHIBITIon OF Rare WHITTIERANA AT THE WHITTIER HoOME- 
STEAD OcrToBER I AND 2, 1938, IN OBSERVANCE OF Is 250TH YEAR. Haver- 
hill, Mass.: The Trustees of the John Greenleaf Whittier Homestead. 
1938. 20 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This work, compiled by Donald K. Campbell and Pauline F. Pulsifer, 
of the Public Library, Haverhill, Massachusetts, provides popular descrip- 
tions of various Whittier items exhibited at the Whittier Homestead. In- 
cluded among these items is an ode “Hail, Star of Science!”—the rarest of 
Whittier’s poems. The trustees of the Homestead are to be congratulated 
upon their worthy effort to continue an interest in the poet and his works. 

CoG: 


Tue Diviniry Scoot Appress; Delivered at Cambridge, July 15, 1838, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Centenary Edition with Notes by Earl Morse 
Wilbur. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1938. 35 pp. 
Equipped with a lucid introduction, helpful notes, and an excellent 

synopsis, this work is most suited to the needs of undergraduate readers. 


C..G, 


Private Lrprariés IN CreoLe Saint Louis. By John Francis McDermott. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. xii, 186 pp. $3.00. 

An able and interesting introduction on “Cultural Conditions on the 
Confines of a Wilderness” is followed by analyses of various St. Louis li- 
braries up to the year 1842. The method of indicating the contents of the 
various collections is clear-cut and consistently followed. The whole work 
is of the greatest importance to the student of French culture in the 
United States. ae 
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InpIAN Treaties Printep By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 1736-1762. With an In- 
troduction by Carl Van Doren and Historical & Bibliographical Notes 
by Julian P. Boyd. Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1938. xc, 340 pp. [Edition Limited to 500 Copies.] $15.00. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Society has done a distinct service to 
scholarship by reprinting the thirteen treaties contained in this handsome 
volume, for they are rare and no single library contains them all. Mr. 
Boyd’s excellent historical essay, “Indian Affairs in Pennsylvania, 1736- 
1762,” makes clear the great importance to the English colonies of the 
friendship of the Iroquois confederacy, which controlled an empire ex- 
tending from the Saint Lawrence to the James and from the Hudson 
almost to the Mississippi. The Iroquois leaders were not only accom- 
plished orators but statesmen, particularly Canasatego, chief of the Onon- 
daga, who once urged the English colonies to follow the example of the 
Five Nations and unite. The interpreter, Conrad Weiser, was both a 
Pennsylvanian and by adoption an Iroquois. Something of his statesman- 
like quality appears in the treaties. In the treaties strict ritual played an 
important part, and again and again we find the favorite Indian figures 
of the fire, the road, and the chain. Mr. Van Doren, at whose suggestion 
the treaties have been reprinted, writes of their literary importance: 


The Indian treaty was a form of literature which had no single author. Shikellamy and 
Scarouady may have suggested the metaphors and rites to be used, but they had to be 
adapted by Weiser as impresario, and then be accepted by the government of Pennsylvania. 
The secretaries who kept the minutes never dreamed they were making literature, nor need 
Franklin have guessed that he was printing it in his folios. These were simply the records 
of public events. The events, being based on ritual, had their own form, and they fixed the 
form of the record. Accuracy in such cases was art. Now and then the secretaries left out 
speeches or parts of speeches uttered by the hard tongues of the Indians, but there was not 
too much expurgation, and there was no literary self-consciousness. Here for once life 
seems to have made itself almost unaided into literature (pp. xvii-xviii). 


The Indian speeches given often display a real eloquence which, however, 
bears no close relation to that of Cooper’s Indians. The novelist might 
have profited from a perusal of some of the speeches of the hated Min- 
goes. The treaties have been supplemented by three journals, one by 
Conrad Weiser, which throw light upon the treaties of 1745, 1758, and 
1762. Lewis Evans’s Map of the Indian Walking Purchase is reproduced 
in colors, and Miss Margaret Van Doren has supplied for endpapers a 
useful and attractive map showing the places mentioned in the treaties. 


New Poetry or New Encianp: Frost and Robinson. By Robert P. Tris- 
tram Coffin. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. xvi, 148 pp. 
$2.00. 

The six chapters of this little book are the Turnbull lectures on poetry 
at Johns Hopkins University for 1938. They are very informal and quite 
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unlike typical university lectures, and they throw a revealing light upon 
the New England background of Frost, Robinson, and Mr. Coffin him- 
self, who often illustrates his points by quoting his own poems as well as 
those of Frost and Robinson. Mr. Coffin has obviously done considerable 
thinking about the problems of the modern poet living in New England. 
Especially interesting to the reviewer are the first two lectures: “The 
World That Is Gone” and “The Artist in the Wrong World.” “Three as 
simple things as the disintegration of an economic fabric, the coming of 
a new kind of knowledge, and the insufficiency of the code itself have 
accounted for the presence of fine minds in a world that has no place for 
them” (p. 36). There is an interesting discussion of humor in modern 
poetry which begins: “I think, if I were asked to name the qualities in 
the poetry of our time that are both new and very vital, I should mention 
next, after the wider sympathy that draws all creation together into one 
brotherhood of living, the emergence of humor as a serious element in 
poetry” (p. 140). The non-New-England reader is likely to feel, as in 
the case of many Southerners writing about the South, that Mr. Coffin 
regards too many of the characteristics of life in his section as unique 
when they are in fact characteristics of the rural population all over the 
United States. 


Tue Oxp Vireinia GENTLEMAN AND OTHER SKETCHES. By George W. 
Bagby. Edited and Arranged by His Daughter Ellen M. Bagby. Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Dietz Press. 1938. xxx, 296 pp. $3.50. 


“Included in this memorial edition,” says the editor in her Foreword, 
“are his best known and best loved works together with a number of 
hitherto unpublished sketches found among his papers.” She includes 
also Thomas Nelson Page’s “A Virginia Realist,” which was the Preface 
to a selection from Bagby’s works published in 1910. Douglas Freeman 
contributes a new Introduction, “George W. Bagby, Patriot.” A brief 
Bibliography is given at the end of the volume. Some of Bagby’s once 
popular pieces seem outmoded, but “John M. Daniel’s Latch-Key” is still 
a notable character portrait of a great journalist. 


SEGMENTs OF SouTHERN THoucHT. By Edd Winfield Parks. [Athens: 
The University of Georgia Press.| 1938. x, 392 pp. 


This volume, which is one of the first books to be published by the 
University of Georgia Press, is made up largely of essays already pub- 
lished. It includes the Introduction to Dr. Parks’s Southern Poets (1936), 
“A Note on Southern Literature,” “Legaré and Grayson,” “Southern 
Towns and Cities” (from Culture in the South, 1934), “Frances Wright 
at Nashoba,” “Mark Twain as Southerner,” and other essays on American 
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literature. A personal essay, “On Banishing Nonsense,” which opens the 
volume, suggests the author’s point of view, which in his Preface he 
defines as follows: “The informal studies presented here . . . treat certain 
phases of Southern life and literature from a point of view, not overly 
popular at the present time, which is best described as distributist- 
agrarian....” } 


Lerrers or James Gitiespie Birney, 1831-1857. Edited by Dwight L. 
Dumond. New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 
[1938]. 2 vols. xxxvi, xiv, 1189 pp. $10.00. 


When the antislavery movement is mentioned, the average person 
thinks first of William Lloyd Garrison. A few years ago Messrs. Dumond 
and Gilbert H. Barnes edited the Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 
Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké, which revealed Weld as a 
much more practical reformer than Garrison. The Letters of Birney sup- 
ply much material on the activities of the son of a Kentucky slaveholder 
who eventually became an ardent abolitionist and was the Liberty Party’s 
candidate for the Presidency in 1840 and 1844. Birney’s correspondence 
is indispensable to a complete understanding of the antislavery movement. 
This volume was “Prepared and published under the direction of The 
American Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. Bever- 
idge Memorial Fund.” 


Historical ScHOLARSHIP IN THE Unitep States, 1876-1901: As Revealed 
in the Correspondence of Herbert B. Adams. Edited by W. Stull 
Holt. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. 314 pp. Paper, 
$2.50; cloth, $3.00. 


This new volume in “The Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science” gives us a portion of the correspondence of 
an extraordinarily influential graduate teacher of history who himself 
wrote no well-known historical works. The letters, most of which are 
addressed to other students of history, cover the period from 1876, when 
Adams was appointed a fellow at Johns Hopkins, until his death in 1901. 
There are letters to and from Adams’s best known students: Woodrow 
Wilson, John Spencer Bassett, Frederick J. Turner, J. Franklin Jameson, 
W. P. Trent, and others. The letters throw light upon a period when 
historical writing was passing into the hands of college and university 
professors. Although Adams had studied in Germany, the volume re- 
veals no high regard for German historical scholarship or German 
teachers of history. “On the other hand,” remarks Mr. Holt, “the letters 
testify toa much more intimate contact with English scholars. The num- 
ber and eminence of the Englishmen who visited the Johns Hopkins and 
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with whom Adams corresponded suggests the possibility that the orthodox 
account of the dominant influence of German scholarship in America 
during this period may need revision” (p. 11). 


Tue Kine in YELLow. By Robert W. Chambers. Foreword by Rupert 
Hughes. Memorial Edition. New York and London: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1938. xiv, 274 pp. $2.00. 


“I envy those who will read for the first time this ever-young story 
that I read in my youth. Yet on re-reading it, I find that it has lost none 
of its original savor or poignancy in its forty-three years of published 
existence. 


“Its revival seems to be a sign of the times, and of better times, in 
literature; a breath of spring after a winter of discontent. For we have 
been going through a prolonged era of intentionally bad art in every 
form, whether of writing, painting, sculpture, music—what not? And 
The King in Yellow harks back to a day when polished English was 
expected of a writer, along with a sense of form, of progress, suspense, 
and climax” (Foreword). 


Soncs or AMERICAN SAILORMEN. Edited by Joanna C. Colcord. With an 
Introduction by Lincoln Colcord. New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc. [1938.] 212 pp. $3.50. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of Roll and Go: Songs of Amer- 
ican Sailormen, published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company in 1924. This 
standard collection includes considerable new material. The songs are 
well annotated, and music as well as words is given. The marine artist 
Gordon Grant supplied the illustrations. 


AMERICAN SKETCHBOOK. Collected by Tremaine McDowell, Winfield H. 
Rogers, John T. Flanagan, Harold A. Blaine. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. xvi, 706 pp. $2.00. 


This collection, designed primarily for Freshman classes, is made up 
wholly of American literary materials. These materials are arranged 
under the following heads: New England, The Mid-Atlantic States, The 
South, The Middle West, The Far West, and These States. There is a 
second table of contents arranged by types of writing. The compilers have 
succeeded remarkably well in finding fresh and interesting materials of 
fine literary quality. The American Sketchbook is a book that even the 
average American Freshman will enjoy. 
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Tue PEopLinc oF VircINIA. By R. Bennett Bean. With Plates. Boston: 
Chapman & Grimes, Inc. [1938.] viii, 302 pp. $3.00. 


This historical-anthropological study of the population of Virginia was 
undertaken by Dr. Bean, who is Professor of Anatomy at the University 
of Virginia, at the suggestion of the noted anthropologist, Ales Hrdlicka. 
The measurements are based upon an examination of several thousand 
Virginians whose ancestors have lived in the state for at least three gen- 
erations. Dr. Bean reprints his four monographs on Stature, Sitting 
Height and Leg Length, Hair and Eye Color, Head Length and Breadth 
and Cephalic Index. The first 238 pages, which are new, are divided into 
two sections: “A Short History of the Peopling of Virginia” and “The 
Peopling of the Counties of Virginia.” 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check-list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Nelson F. Adkins (New York University), Gay W. Allen 
(Bowling Green State University), Walter Blair (University of Chicago), 
Herbert R. Brown (Bowdoin College), Guy A. Cardwell, Jr. (Tulane 
University), Arthur E. Christy (Columbia University), George E. Hast- 
ings (University of Arkansas), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist 
University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), J. H. Nelson (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Robert L. Shurter (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology), Herman E. Spivey (University of Florida), Theodore A. Zunder 
(Brooklyn College). 

Items for the check-list to be published in the May number of Amer- 
ican Literature may be sent to the chairman of the committee, Gregory 
Paine, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


I. 1607-1800 


[ Bartow, Joet] Maxfield, Ezra Kempton. “The Tom Barlow Manuscript 
of the Columbiad.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 834-842 (Dec. 1938). 

In the script of Thomas Barlow, the nephew and secretary of Joel 
Barlow, is a manuscript of which “there is no reasonable doubt of its 
being the original draft of the Columbiad, and perhaps also the 
printer’s copy for the entire first edition of 1807.” 

[Braprorp, ANprEw| De Armond, Anna Janney. “Andrew Bradford.” 
Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., LXII, 463-487 (Oct., 1938). 

The printing activities of the son of William Bradford, and the 
competitor of Franklin. 

[Freneau, Pump] Marsh, Philip, and Ellis, Milton. “A Broadside of 
Freneau’s The British Prison Ship.” Amer. Lit., X, 476-480 (Jan., 
1939)- 

A comparison of a broadside account of Freneau’s incarceration 
during the Revolutionary War, which has been recognized as the work 
of Freneau, with the two previously known versions of 1781 and 1786. 

[Maruer, Corron] Davies, David. “Coleridge’s Marginalia in Mather’s 
Magnalta.” Huntington Lib. Quar., Il, 233-240 (Jan., 1939). 

Quotations from and comments upon Coleridge’s vigorous mar- 
ginal notations in his copy of the 1702 edition of Cotton Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi Americana, a volume now in the Huntington Li- 
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brary. The notations are strongly anti-Puritan and anti-Mather, some 
of them markedly witty. 
[Oprorne, THomas] Howard, Leon. “Thomas Odiorne: An American 
Predecessor of Wordsworth.” Amer. Lit., X, 417-436 (Jan., 1939). 
The poetry of Odiorne, which was not noticed in Bryant’s survey 
of early American verse published in 1818, indicates the danger of 
using Bryant’s canon as a basis for generalizations about American 
poetry of the late eighteenth century. Odiorne’s The Progress of Re- 
finement (1792) shows that the influences which inspired the most 
vital work of Wordsworth were operating in America perhaps earlier 
than they were in England. 
[TRuMBULL, Jon] Cowie, Alexander. “John Trumbull as a Critic of 
Poetry.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 773-793 (Dec., 1938). 
“Trumbull was interested in man, not men; he did not value the 
subjective approach to experience which marked the habit of many 
romantic poets.” 


II. 1800-1870 


[Axcorr, Louisa M.] Talbot, Marion. “Glimpses of the Real Louisa May 
Alcott.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 731-738 (Dec., 1938). 

[Coorrr, J. F.] Blanck, Jacob. “News from the Rare Book Shop.” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, CXKXXII, 1696 (Apr. 23, 1938). 

In a copy of H. L. Barnum’s The Spy Unmasked are bound letters 
from Susan Cooper, Joseph N. Ireland, and Charles P. Clinch, who 
dramatized The Spy, “which completely demolish Enoch Crosby’s 
claim to peculiar fame.” 

Kouwenhoven, John Atlee. “Cooper’s ‘Upside Down’ Turns Up.” Colo- 
phon, III, 524-530 (Autumn, 1938). 

Information about the contents of the play derived from The Al- 
bion, June 20, 1850, and a scene published by William E. Barton in 
The Cyclopaedia of Wit and Humor, New York, 1858. 

[Fuiier, Marcaret] Orr, Evelyn Winslow. “Two Margaret Fuller Man- 
uscripts.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 794-802 (Dec., 1938). 

A “psychometric reading” (1845) and an autobiographical poem 
(1836). 

[Hawrtuorng, Natuaniet] Gerould, Katherine Fullerton. “Call It Holy 
Ground.” A¢lantic Mo., CLXIII, 74-82 (Jan., 1939). 

The author describes the mind and spirit of the typical New Eng- 
lander and names Hawthorne as the only New England author who 
has correctly interpreted that spirit. 

Randel, William Peirce. “Hawthorne, Channing, and Margaret Fuller.” 
Amer. Lit., X, 472-476 (Jan., 1939). 
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The thesis [advanced by Professor Oscar Cargill in “Nemesis and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,” PMLA, LII, 848-862] that Hawthorne at- 
tacked Channing by slandering Margaret Fuller in The Blithedale Ro- 
mance, and for this rashness suffered severe retribution, is held to be 
without basis in fact. 

[Haynz, P. H.] Coleman, Rufus A. “Hayne Writes to Trowbridge.” 
Amer. Lit., X, 483-486 (Jan., 1939). 

Hayne’s letter of Feb. 29, 1869, here reprinted, has references to his 
ill-health and poverty, and a request that he be allowed to submit a 
tale to Trowbridge’s Our Young Folks. 

[Irvinc, WasHincton] Mathews, J. Chesley. “Washington Irving’s 
Knowledge of Dante.” Amer. Lit., X, 480-483 (Jan., 1939). 

On Irving’s reading of the Inferno, in Italian, “between May, 1823, 

and Christmas, 1825,” and his references to Dante from 1828 to 1849. 
[LonereLtow, H. W.] Longfellow, Samuel. “The Five of Clubs.” 
Christian Science Monitor, XXX, 9 (Oct. 22, 1938). 

A sketch of Henry W. Longfellow as a participant in the society 
of Cambridge. 

[Lorp, W. W.] Randall, David A. “Footnote on a Minor Poet.” Colo- 
phon, Ill, 587-597 (Autumn, 1938). 

The poet is William Wilberforce Lord, who published Poems 
(1845), Christ in Hades (1851), and André (1857). 

[Metvitte, Herman] Thorp, Willard. “Redburn’s Prosy Old Guide- 
book.” PMLA, LIIl, 1145-1156 (Dec., 1938). 

A study of Melville’s borrowings from The Picture of Liverpool; 
or Stranger’s Guide in writing the eleven Liverpool chapters in Red- 
burn. 

[Parsons, T. W.] Haraszti, Zoltan (ed.). “Letters by T. W. Parsons.” 
More Books, XIII, 472-493; XIV, 11-20 (Dec., 1938; Jan., 1939). 

The final installments of the correspondence. 

[Por, E. A.] Jackson, David K. “Poe and the ‘Messenger.’” So. Lit. 
Messenger, I, 5-11 (Jan., 1939). 

A sketch of T. W. White’s founding and editorship of the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, and especially of Poe’s connection with the 
magazine. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Poe’s Word “Tintinnabulation.’” Notes and Queries, 
CLXXV, 387 (Nov. 26, 1938). 

This word occurs in an unpublished letter of William W. Lord, 
dated June 11, 1845. 

[Tuoreau, H. D.] White, William (comp.). “A Henry David Thoreau 
Bibliography, 1908-1937 [to be continued].” Bul. of Bibl., XVI, 131- 
132 (Sept.-Dec., 1938). 
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[Apvams, Henry] Baym, Max I. “The 1858 Catalogue of Henry Adams’s 
Library.” Colophon, III, 483-489 (Autumn, 1938). 

A catalogue reproduced from manuscript. 

[Betramy, Epwarp] Franklin, John Hope. “Edward Bellamy and the 
Nationalist Movement.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 739-772 (Dec., 1938). 

[CLrEemENns, SaMuEL] Cowie, Alexander. “Mark Twain Controls Him- 
self.” Amer. Lit., X, 488-491 (Jan., 1939). 

Objections to De Lancey Ferguson’s contention in “Huck Finn 
Aborning,” Colophon, III, 171-180 (Spring, 1938), that Mark Twain is 
“one of the freest authors who ever lived,” with arguments that 
his robust style was censored. 

De Voto, Bernard. “The Mark Twain Papers.” Sat. Rev. Lit., XIX, 3-4, 
14-15 (Dec. 10, 1938). 

An explanation of the proposed ultimate publication of a number 
of volumes from the more than twenty thousand pages of unpublished 
manuscripts possessed by the Mark Twain Estate but now deposited 
in the Harvard Library. 

Jordan, Elizabeth. “A Silent Celebrity.” Christian Science Monitor, 
XXX, 9 (Nov. 4, 1938). 

A description of Mark Twain, and a humorous anecdote about his 
meeting with the English novelist, May Sinclair. 

Lorch, Fred W. “Mark Twain’s Early Nevada Letters.” Amer. Lit., X, 
486-488 (Jan., 1939). 

The sequence of Mark Twain’s early Nevada letters in Volume I, 
Section III, of Paine’s Mark Twain's Letters is inaccurate and incom- 
plete, and Mark Twain’s interest in mining was somewhat earlier than 
Paine supposed. 

Moore, John Bassett. “Mark Twain and Copyright.” Mark Twain Quar., 
III, 3 (Winter, 1938). 

Mott, Howard S., Jr. “The Origin of Aunt Polly.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXXXIV, 1821-1823 (Nov. 11, 1938). 

The similarity between Aunt Polly in Tom Sawyer and Benjamin 
Penhallow Shillaber’s Mrs. Ruth Partington in The Life and Sayings 
of Mrs. Partington. 

[Crane, STepHEN] Pratt, Lyndon Upson. “The Formal Education of 
Stephen Crane.” Amer. Lit., X, 460-471 (Jan., 1939). 

The value of Crane’s formal education was perhaps greater than he 
realized. The variety of his scholastic experiences, environments, and 
personal acquaintances exceeded the average. 
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[Howetts, W. D.] Starke, Aubrey. “William D. Howells Refuses an In- 
terview.” Amer. Lit., X, 492-494 (Jan., 1939). 

An excerpt from Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary’s unpublished reminis- 
cences, which tells about her visit with Howells in his New York 
home. 

[Mitrer, C. H.] Turner, Arlin. “Joachim Miller in New Orleans.” La. 
Hist. Quar., XXII, 216-225 (Jan., 1939). 

An account of visits which Miller paid to New Orleans in 1884 and 
1897. 

[Porrer, Katuertne A.] Blanck, Jacob. “American First Editions: Kath- 
erine Anne Porter.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXXXIII, 2382 (June 18, 
1938). 

[Taytor, Bayarp] Flanagan, John T. “Bayard Taylor’s Minnesota Visits.” 
Minn. Hist., XTX, 399-418 (Dec., 1938). 

[Wurrman, Watt] Bradley, Sculley. “The Fundamental Metrical Prin- 
ciples in Whitman’s Poetry.” Amer. Lit., X, 437-459 (Jan., 1939). 

Whitman achieved his aspiration to shape his words to the exact 
surface and movement of the spirit in nature or in truth. His “revolu- 
tion” centered in three things: a new emphasis, to the point of organic 
use, upon ancient repetitive devices; the construction of stanzas and 
larger units on the basis of rhythmic balance and parallelism; his con- 
scious rejection of syllabic meter in favor of that more ancient and 
native English meter based on the rhythmic “period” between the 
stresses. 


IV. 1900-1939 


[Bracxmur, R. P.] Schwartz, Delmore. “The Critical Method of R. P. 
Blackmur.” Poetry, LIII, 28-39 (Oct., 1938). 

[Catpwett, Erskine] Davidson, Donald. “Erskine Caldwell’s Picture 
Book.” Southern Rev., IV, 15-25 (July, 1938). 

Criticizes You Have Seen Their Faces for errors, distortion of facts, 
oversimplification, and Marxianism. 

[Dos Passos, Jon] Schwartz, Delmore. “John Dos Passos and the 
Whole Truth.” Southern Rev., IV, 351-367 (Oct., 1938). 

Principally a discussion of Dos Passos’s U. S. A., which is said to 
present “truth” with remarkable authenticity on the level of experience 
but to fail in its approach to “truth” on higher levels. 

[Fiercuer, J. G.] Fulkerson, Baucum. “John Gould Fletcher.” Sewanee 
Rev., XLVI, 278-288 (July-Sept., 1938). 

This sketch of the life and works of John Gould Fletcher is occa- 
sioned by the poet’s recently published autobiography, Life Is My 
Song, and his Collected Works. 
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[Lonvon, Jack] Whipple, T. K. “Jack London—Wonder Boy.” Sat. Rev. 
Lit., XVII, 3-4, 16-17 (Sept. 24, 1938). 
Nominally a review of Irving Stone’s Sailor on Horseback. 
[MacLzisu, Arcuipatp] Mizener, Arthur. “The Poetry of Archibald 
MacLeish.” Sewanee Rev., XLIV, 501-519 (Oct., 1938). 

An analysis of the allegiances of MacLeish. 

[Mencken, H. L.] Angoff, Charles. “Mencken Twilight.” No. Amer. 
Rev., CCXLVI, 216-232 (Winter, 1938). 

Angoff attributes Mencken’s literary decline to the ambition which 
led him from successful newspaper work to the fields of literary 
criticism and scholarly writing, in which he was not at home. 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Carpenter, Frederic Ives. “Tristram the Tran- 
scendent.” New England Quar., XI, 501-523 (Sept., 1938). 

“In this one poem, Robinson realized, for the first and perhaps only 
time, the positive implications which had been implicit in the tran- 
scendental philosophy from the beginning.” 

[SremnsEck, Joun] Powell, Lawrence Clark. “Toward a Bibliography of 
John Steinbeck.” Colophon, III, 558-568 (Autumn, 1938). 

[Woxre, THomas|] Macauley, Thurston. “Thomas Wolfe: A Writer’s 
Problems.” Publishers’ Weekly, CKXXIV, 2150-2152 (Dec. 24, 1938). 

[ Wyure, Extnor] Liideke, H. “Venetian Glass: The Poetry and Prose of 
Elinor Wylie.” Eng. Studies, XX, 241-250 (Dec., 1938). 

An introduction to Elinor Wylie for uninitiated continental 
readers. 


V. LaNcuAGE AND FoLk LITERATURE 


Banks, Ruth. “Idioms of the Present-Day American Negro.” Amer. 
Speech, XIII, 313-314 (Dec., 1938). 
With a list of current words and expressions in general use among 
urban Negroes. 
Herriford, Merle. “Slang among Nebraska Negroes.” Amer. Speech, 
XIII, 316-317 (Dec., 1938). 
Israel, Nedra Karen. “‘Super-Service’ Slang.” Amer. Speech, 314-316 
(Dec., 1938). 
A glossary of expressions of garage men and filling station attend- 
ants. 
Leichty, V. E. “Some Composing Room Terms,” Amer. Speech, XIII, 
268-274 (Dec., 1938). 
The mechanization of the printing industry has resulted in a met- 
amorphosis of its terminology. 
Morris, Bernard. “The Lingo of Bus Drivers.” Amer. Speech, XIII, 307- 
308 (Dec., 1938). 
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Oswald, Victor A., Jr. “A Note on Pennsylvania German.” Amer. 
Speech, XIII, 308-310 (Dec., 1938). 

Read, Allen Walker. “The Pronunciation of Place Names on the Fron- 
tier, 1829-1830.” Amer. Speech, XIII, 263-267 (Dec., 1938). 

Worcester, the leading rival of Noah Webster, sought information. 
about actual usage in the pronunciation of frontier place names by 
writing to representatives at Washington and to friends in the West. 

Smart, Alice. “Department Store Technical Expressions.” Amer. Speech, 
XIII, 312-313 (Dec., 1938). 

Smith, Grace B. “Slang Waifs and Strays.” Amer. Speech, XIII, 317-319 
(Dec., 1938). 

Wilson, George P. “American Dictionaries and Pronunciation.” Amer. 
Speech, XIII, 242-254 (Dec., 1938). 

Serious shortcomings in pronunciation in The New Standard Dic- 

tionary (1932) and in Webster's New International Dictionary (1934). 

Funkhouser, Myrtle (comp.). “Folk-lore of the American Negro: A 
Bibliography. Part V.” Bul. of Bibl., XVI, 136-137 (Sept.-Dec., 1938). 

Penzl, Herbert. “The Vowel in rather in New England.” PMLA, LI, 
1186-1192 (Dec., 1938). 


VI. GENERAL 


Bolwell, Robert Whitney. “Concerning the Study of Nationalism in 
American Literature.” Amer. Lit., X, 405-416 (Jan., 1939). 

Historians of American literature have confined their contributions 
to the scholarship of nationalism to an accumulation of facts and the 
thorough mastery of details. A more comprehensive study might prof- 
itably follow an outline which includes such major topics as (1) writ- 
ings concerning nationalism, (2) writings concerning the theme of a 
national literature and a national culture, (3) nationalistic literary ex- 
ploitation of American themes, (4) cultural features with nationalistic 
implications. 

Bond, Donald F. (comp.). “Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: 
A Current Bibliography [for 1937].” Romanic Rev., XXIV, 343-372 
(Dec., 1938). 

The first issue of a current bibliography. 

Clough, Wilson O. “The Rhythm of Prose.” Univ. of Wyo. Publications, 
IV, 1-19 (July, 1938). 

Cordell, Richard A. “Limestone, Corn, and Literature.” Sat. Rev. Lit., 
XIX, 3-4, 14-15 (Dec. 17, 1938). 

A discussion of the Indiana scene and its literary interpreters. 

Dickson, Lovat. “The American Novel in England.” Publishers 
Weekly, CXXXIV, 1586-1590 (Oct. 29, 1938). 
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On the great success of American fiction in England during the last 
ten years, beginning with the English reception of the novels of Lewis 
and Dreiser. 

Dondore, Dorothy. “Banvard’s Panorama and The Flowering of New 
England.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 817-826 (Dec., 1938). 

Van Wyck Brooks neglects the amusements of New England; the 

panoramas were popular, and Longfellow, Thoreau, and Whittier 


make references to Banvard’s painting. 
Hibbard, Addison. “The Road to Modernism.” Sat. Rev. Lit., XIX, 3-4, 
16 (Jan. 21, 1939). 

A discussion of five noticeable trends in the literature of the last 

fifty years. 
O’Brien, Edward J. “The American Short Story.” Eng. Literary and 
Educational Rev., 1X, 4-8 (Nov., 1938). 
A historical sketch of the development of American short stories. 
Schantz, Bradford Torrey. “Sir Christopher Gardiner in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Fiction.” New Eng. Quar., XI, 807-817 (Dec., 1938). 

This seventeenth-century personage appears in writings by Cath- 
arine M. Sedgwick, Whittier, Motley, John Turvill Adams, and Long- 
fellow. 

Smart, George K. “A Note on The Periodicals of American Transcenden- 
talism.” Amer. Lit., X, 494-495 (Jan., 1939). 

To correct the statement that Robert Owen was connected with the 
Workingmen’s Party. 

Strauss, Harold. “Realism in the Proletarian Novel.” Yale Rev., XXVIII, 
360-374 (Dec., 1938). 

“The proletarian novel, as we knew it a few years ago, bore within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction because it sprang not from the 
vision of the proletariat, or from society in general, as a creative force 
but from despair and disillusionment. It invented no new methods of 
its own, but adopted the decadent technique of photographic realism.” 

Wright, Luella M. “Journalistic Literature.” Palimpsest, XTX, 503-514 
(Dec., 1938). 

Stories, poems, and essays in early Iowa periodicals. 

Winship, George Parker. “Facts and Fancies about the Cambridge 
Press.” Colophon, Ill, 531-557 (Autumn, 1938). 

The beginnings of printing in Cambridge in the light of new evi- 
dence from the manuscript files of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 

Wilmer, Richard H., Jr. “Collecting Civil War Novels.” Colophon, Ill, 
513-518 (Autumn, 1938). 
Some bibliographical guides, and sale prices of representative titles. 
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THE FIRST comprehensive collection of Emerson’s letters is 
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The letters throw new light on almost every aspect of Emer- 
son’s life and work, from his eleventh year to the year before 
his death. The six volumes will, in short, be indispensable to 
anyone who wants to understand the full personality of Amer- 
ica’s foremost literary figure. 


Announcement of publication is being made now because of 
the special pre-publication price of $25.00. (After publication 
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In matters of style, with a few exceptions, the editors of American 
Literature follow the practice recommended in A M anual of Style, revised 
edition, published. by the University of Chicago Press. 

In citations from periodicals, use the following form: 

North American Review, VIL, 198-211 (July, 1818). 

With the full form here given, the reader can find the article referred 
to even though a part of the reference is incorrect. For the investigator, 
each detail—volume number, page, month, day (for dailies and week- 
lies), and year—may have a special importance. In references to books, 
place and date. of publication should be given. — Soe 

For the spelling of words not listed in A Manual of Style, consult Web- 
ster’s The New International Dictionary. _ ee | : 


In preparing manuscript, single-space all quoted passages which extend 
beyond more than one or two short sentences. These are printed in 
smaller type than the body of the article. In single-spaced passages do 
~ not use quotation marks unless these appear in the original. Do not in- 
dent the first line in such passages except to indicate the beginning of a. 
paragraph in the original. - } aig 
Place footnotes at the bottom of the page or, better, wherever they 

occur in the text (they should then be ruled off above and below); but do 
“not group them at the end of the article. Number them consecutively 
throughout the article. - 

Reviewers of books should note the form employed in American Lat- 
erature. It is important that the number of pages and the price of the 
book, when known, should be given. 7 


The author of each article is given twenty-five reprints. More may be 
obtained at cost. No reprints are given of book reviews. 
Galley proof is sent to contributors, but it is ordinarily not possible to 
send page proof. | 
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Duke Mathematical Journal. Began publication i in 1935. Published under 
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Ecological Monographs. A quarterly journal. devoted to the publication of See 
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ical science. Subscription, $6. 00 per year, The aust mS was ht wie tee ie 
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Educational Monographs. $1. 00 a number. — 


Hispanic American Historical Review. A quarterly review dealing with: 
the history of the ‘Hispanic American countries. Siang ve — 
per year. . 


Historical Papers of the Ttinity College Historical, ‘Bocieky: ‘Series feet 
previously published. $1.00 a series as available. 


The Journal of Parapsychology. A scientific ‘quarterly dealing with tale 
athy, clairvoyance, and other ite ar hams So oe Renee: be 
- tion, $3. 00 a year. 


Law and Contemporary Problems. A iene pablaaiea by the School Ps 
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